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roreword 

As  a  Southerner,  I  take  pride  in  presenting  a 
new  appraisal  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  work 
— an  original  theory  of  his  greatness  which  I  feel 
more  amply  measures  the  significance  of  his  life 
than  any  yardstick  hitherto  applied. 

If  the  reader  does  not  agree  with  this  new 
theory  of  Lincoln's  greatness  he  may  fall  back  on 
what  I  regard  as  the  restricted  and  outmoded  con- 
cept of  him — and  even  by  that  estimate  conceive 
of  him  as  a  very  great  man. 

Whatever  be  the  readers'  conclusion  we  shall 
still  agree  that  he  is  truly  one  of  the  few  mortals 
who  "belongs  to  the  ages." 


Hugh  D.  Hart 


Monmouth,  Illinois 
January  15,  1945 


ABRAHAM       LINCOLN 

From  an  etching  by  Charles  Withee 


"We  measure  the  great  man  mostly  by  his  deeds — 
By  what  he  gives  of  what  he  has  to  give,  while 
giving  all. 

He  must  give  more  than  other  men,  or  else  bog 
down  to  the  level  of  mediocrity; 

He  must  constructively  affect  the  lives  of  men  be- 
yond the  finite  zone  of  human  computation ; 

He  must  take  Destiny  by  the  hand,  and  walk  with 
integrity  and  wisdom  beside  that  fickle 
wraith, — 

Guiding  her  course,  even  as  she,  in  her  fateful  way, 

does  her  share  of  the  guiding, — 
All  the  while,  trailing  behind  with  yearning  hopes, 

blindly  the  masses  follow. 

That  is  a  great  man,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to 
human  greatness. 

Such  a  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln." 
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Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  Ages 

His  was  the  epic  story  of  a  man 

Who,  like  an  earthen  cup  of  simple  mold 

Was  used  to  serve  up  nectar  to  the  gods. 

I 

THERE  IS  A  strange  fact  that  recurs  in   every 
age  of  human  history: 

A  race,  a  nation,  even  a  culture  and  a  civilization, 
Will  go  so  far,  make  just  a  certain  modicum   of 

progress, 
And  then,  invariably,  a  crisis  comes.    Born  of  num- 
berless causes, 

It  threatens  to  thwart  all  further  advances  of  man- 
kind— 

Perhaps  may  menace  the  gains  gropingly  attained 
in  a  century, 

Or  even  in  a  thousand  tortured  years  of  toil  and 
sacrifice. 


*     *     * 


But  every  crisis  seems  to  render  out  of  its  vortex, 
An  antidote.  That  antidote  may  be  a  counter-tendency; 
A  revolt  against  unmoral  aims;  a  normal  sense  of 

affronted  human  dignity; 
An  ardent  glow  of  justice,  rising  in  flames  against 

injustice. 

Conditions  may  constitute  the  adverse  tide  that  solves 

the  crisis, 
But  more  often,  the  antidote 


That  resolves  chaotic  crisis  into  calm 

Is  a  man,  raised  up  by  the  challenge  of  ruin  and  wrong. 

Such  a  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln.    He  solved  the 

crisis  of  the  Civil  War,— 
The  crisis  of  disunion  and  secession,  here  in  the  New 

World. 
For  that  accomplishment  he  has  been  acclaimed 
One  of  the  great  men  of  history. 
For  that  accomplishment  he  has  been    exalted  to 

almost  Godlike  proportions, 
In  the  family  of  men. 

*    *    * 

Yes,  the  crisis  always  raises  up  the  man. 

A  riven  state,  a  cataclysmic  war,  where  tides  of  blood 

and  tears 
Sweep  floodlike  over  humankind.    A  time  when  fate 

and  destiny 
Fain  would  bury  deep  beneath  the  ashes  of  a  holo- 
caust 
The  hopes  and  dreams  of  men ;  set  back  the  clock  of 

all  we  have  attained 
To  that  grim  twilight  hour  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
When  man  besran  to  wend  his  tortuous  way, 
Groping  in  ignorance  and  in  fear,  yet  slowly  onward, 

upward,  toward  the  stars, 
In  the  far-off  and  unattainable  distance. 


* 


In  these  great  setback  threats, 

These  challenges  to  the  dogged  progress  of  the  race, 


These  teeterings  of  civilization  on  the  brink  of  a 

precipice, 
When  but  to  fall  would  mean  the  destruction  of  every 

priceless  thing 
Won  in  the  sweat  of  the  brow, 
Won  in  the  inchlike  edging  forward  of  man  through 

aeons  of  time, 
Won  bowed  down  before  millions  of  altars  of  sacrifice  j 
The  crisis  always  raises  up  the  man. 
So  in  ancient  times  was  raised  up  Cincinnatus. 
So  in  two  recurring  crises  in  Britain  were  raised  up 

Nelson,  and  then  Wellington; 
So  in  America  were  raised  up  Washington  and  then 

Lincoln. 


♦ 


II 

IT  IS  INTERESTING  to  observe  how  these  great 
masters  of  crises  bridle  their  storms. 

Almost  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era, 

When  the  Roman  Consul  Minucius  was  attacked  by 
the  warlike  Aegeans, 

And  the  historic  republic  of  Rome  was  trembling 

Before  the  menace  of  impending  destruction, 

The  Roman  Senate  sent  messengers  to  call  the  pa- 
trician farmer,  Cincinnatus, 

To  lead  the  armies  of  Rome,  in  an  effort  to  settle  the 
crisis. 

The  emissaries  found  the  sturdy  old  plutocrat  plow- 
ing in  his  fields. 

The  magnetic  call  of  events  lured  Cincinnatus  from 
the  simple  toil  of  a  Roman  farmer, 

To  lead  the  armies  of  Rome. 

Then  he  vanquished  the  foes  who  challenged  the 
nation  he  revered, 

And  marched  through  the  classic  capital  of  the 
world's  second  democracy, 

Laden  with  rich  spoils  of  battle,  symbols  of  arrogance 
thwarted, 

And  followed  by  long  trains  of  humbled  hostages  and 
subdued  captives. 

Calmly,  after  only  sixteen  hectic  days,  Cincinnatus 
returned  to  the  quietude  of  his  plowing. 

But  he  had  saved  Rome, —  he  had  averted  destruction ; 

He  had  turned  the  course  of  civilization  away  from 
the  yoke  of  barbarism, 
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And  set  it  again  on  the  pathway  that  led  to  culture 
and  to  light. 


*         *         * 


Again,  when  an  old  man,  with  the  burden  of  eighty 
years  weighing  heavily  on  his  shoulders, 

Cmcinnatus  once  more  heeded  the  call  of  a  crisis 

The  ambitious  plebeian,  Machius,  rose  up  in  wrath  to 
thrust  a  new  challenge 

Against  the  proud  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

The  septuagenarian  aristocrat,  the  bold  veteran  of 
crises, 

Again  relinquished  his  hold  on  his  plow,  to  resume 

his  hold  on  the  helm  of  his  state. 
Then,  when  he  had  ignominiously  defeated  Machius 

and  securely  restored  the  glory  of  Rome 
He  returned  to  dwell  and  toil  and  die  amid  those 

simple  rustic  scenes 
That  were  dearer  to  his  heart  than  the  adulation  of 

his  countrymen   or  the  luxury  of  the   Roman 

capital. 

The  crisis  came  —  the  man  arose  to  meet  it,  as  in  all 
ages, 

And   all  nations,  crises  have  risen   and  men  have 
sprung  up 

As  if  by  a  strange  and  providential  magic,  inexplic- 
ably, 

To  resolve  events  brewing  hotly  in  the  cauldron  of 
fate. 

*    *    * 


The  crisis  always  raises  up  the  man. 

For  generations  there  had  existed  a  bitter  rivalry 

Between  the  British  and  the  French, 

To  determine  which  nation  should  dominate  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe, 

And  hence  control  the  affairs  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  globe. 

The  French  fleet  grew  to  such  vast  size  that  the  Isles 
of  Britain  were  imperiled,  —  then 

Nelson  was  sent  to  blockade  the  strongholds  of  Corsica. 

Various  victories  followed,  as  a  prelude  to  the  en- 
trance of  Nelson 

Upon  vaster  adventures  of  maritime  emprise. 

He  lost  an  eye  at  Calvi;  an   arm  at  Santa  Cruz; 

But  when  he  met  the  French  armada  at  Aboukir  and 
Copenhagen  and  Trafalgar, 

The  sea  power  of  France  collapsed,  and  the  Britannia 
of  subsequent  maritime  glory 

Was  launched  upon  her  destined  dominance,  by  which 
she  ruled  the  waves. 


*     *     * 


Indeed,  at  Trafalgar  the  combined  fleets  of  France 

and  Spain  were  conquered. 
It  was  history's  most  Titanic  conflict  at  the  time  it 

was  fought. 
In  this  battle  Lord  Nelson,  the  savior  of  England, 

this  man  of  crisis,  lost  his  life ; 
But  not  before  his  life's  great  work  was  finished — 
And  not  before  he  knew  the  triumph  he  had  won. 


He  lived,  even  in  the  twilight  of  his  lingering  hours 

of  dying  glory, 
To  know  that  he  had  solved  the  crisis, — 
To  know  that  every  Englishman  on  his  every  ship, 
Including  his  own  immortal  self,  had  done  what  he 

had  signaled 
England  would  expect  of  them, — for  each  had  done 

his  duty! 

*    *    * 

Crises  are  the  recurring  conditions  into  which  nations 

fall— 
No  strength  of  Empire,  no   solidarity  of  Republic, 

no  power  of  Democracy, 
Seems  immune  from  the  ravishing  risks  of  destruction 

which  crises  bring, — 
Crises  rising  and  falling  in  impetus  and  force  and 

power, 
With  the  rising  and  ebbing  tides  of  hope  and  despair 
On  the  heaving  sea  of  a  people's  surging  emotion. 


*     ♦ 


Ill 

THE  AGGRESSIONS  OF  Bonaparte— his  conquer- 
ing zeal — his  martial  genius, 

His  callous  disregard  for  old  institutions  and  estab- 
lished political  entities, 

Made  him  the  terror  of  Europe. 

Little  children  cowered  when  his  name  was  called. 

Strong  soldiers  quailed  at  the  thought  of  his  ruthless 
might. 

The  mothers  of  men  breathed  the  fires  of  implacable 
hate 

Against  the  man  who  had  slain  their  sons  by 
thousands. 

Fair  maidens,  their  love  withered  and  seered  by  the 
desecration  of  war, 

Hurled  imprecations,  drawn  deep  out  of  hearts  can- 
kered with  hate, 

At  this  Corsican  tyrant  whose  horses  of  battle  had 
trodden  the  youth  of  the  world 

Under  the  soil  of  the  lands  they  defended. 

*     *     * 

Who  could  halt  this  seemingly  unconquerable  despot 
from  breeding  destruction  and  despair? 

Who  could  destroy  the  power  of  this  ruthless  Attila, 
possessed  of  a  Voltaire  mind? 

Who  could  stem  the  forward  march  of  his  vanquish- 
ing armies? 

Who  could  match  arms  with  the  mightiest  master  of 
military  prowess 
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Since  the  olden  days,  when  Caesar  and  his  buccaneer- 
ing legions, 
Full  phalanxed,  awed  Gauls  and  Belgians  and  myriad 

hordes  of  barbarous  men, 
By  skill  of  generalship,  the  art  of  warlike  maneuver, 
the  cruel  and  relentless  ways  of  recrimination? 
Caesar  had  perished  with  the  passing  of  those  historic 

ages  of  time. 
The  imperial  Caesar  of  a  newborn  age,  this  Corsican 

master  of  Europe, — 
Maneuverer   of    armies,   destroyer   of   cities,    over- 
thrower  of  ideologies  and  idols  and  ideals- 
Sat  supreme  on  an  impregnable  Gibraltar  of  tyranny 
Wielding  his  scepter  of  power  as  maker  of  kings  and 
destroyer  of  the  rights  of  men. 

*     *     * 

But  there,  on  the  islands  of  Britain,  full  panoplied  in 
their  vestments  of  regal  pomp  and  ostentatious 
power, 

Sat  the  isolated  folk  who  had  thrived  out  of  their 
world-wide  and  imperial  conquests. 

Out  of  the  merger  of  Angles  and  Saxons  and  Scots 
and  Irish  and  Danes 

And  Welshmen  and  Norsemen  and  Germans  and 
Dutch  and  occasionally  Frenchmen, 

These  Britons  had  set  up  a  ruling  class.  They  had 
founded  the  elements  of  fundamental  law 

Resting  on  pillars  of  justice.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment was  evolved  by  these  men. 


They  had  established  courts  of  law,  where  justice 
wrote  their  decisions  and  integrity  executed  their 
decrees. 

These  were  the  islands  of  Britain — the  impregnable 
stronghold  of  freedom. 

*  *     * 

Every  far-flung  move  conceived  by  the  martial  genius 

of  Bonaparte 
Was  a  death   stroke  whose  eventual  repercussions 

would  imperil  the  existence  of  Britain. 
This  man,  Napoleon,  had  conquered  the   whole  of 

Europe,  and  was  bent  on  conquering  the  nations 

remaining  beyond. 

*  *     * 

Herein  lies  the  glory  of  England.     England  totters 

often  in  the  ages  of  history, 
But  England  never  falls.     England  feels  often  the 

menace  of  powerful  antagonisms, 
Animosities,  and  hatreds  whose  poisoned  venom  fain 

would  destroy  herj 
But  when  the  crisis  reaches  its  crest,  when  the  impact 

attains  its  cumulative  and  seemingly  irresistible 

momentum, — 
The  old  British  lion  has  always  furiously  given  vent 

to  its  roar, 
Has  made  its  primitive  and  savage  charge,  its  furious 

attack  on  the  attackers. 
Then  triumphantly  the  empire  of  Britain  has  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  pristine  power, 
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The  while  it  has  stood  up  for  law;  has  encouraged 

civilized  progress; 
Has  borne  a  shining  torch  of  lofty  culture 
Throughout  its  far-flung  possessions  in  the  seven  seas. 

*  *     * 

Again,  in  the  Napoleonic  crisis,  fate  raised  up  the  man. 
Arthur  Wellesley,  known  in  the  heyday  of  his  might 

as  the  Duke  of  Wellington — 
The  Iron  Duke  —  emerged  unpretentiously  on  the 

imperial  scene. 
An  Irish  native,  destined  to  save  England, —  there  is 

an  historic  anomaly. 
One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  England's  strength 
Is  her  willingness  to  accept  salvation  at  the  hands  of 

any  gracious  subaltern, 
Regardless  of  race  or  creed  or  previous  condition  of 

servitude. 
With  Irish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  an  Eton  injection 

of  snobbery, 
With  French  military  training  and  a  long  progression 

through  the  armed  services  of  Britain, 
He  proved  himself  possessed  of  the  soldier's  first  and 

indispensable  attribute : 
He  was  brave  beyond  the  normal  quotient  of  human 

courage. 

*  *    * 

There  is  always  a  prelude  to  the  accomplishments  of 

any  great  man; 
For  just  as  an  enthralling  actor  first  rehearses  his 

part  upon  the  stage 
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Before  the  play  goes  on,  so  these  crucial  actors  on 
the  stage  of  fate  and  fortune 

Seem  always  to  have  a  grand  rehearsal  before  the 
curtain  rises. 

Thus  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In  the  Peninsular 
Campaign 

Against  the  French  marauders  of  Spain  and  Portugal 

He  required  but  three  weeks  of  aggressive  action  to 
free  those  beleaguered  nations. 

At  Vineiro  the  Iron  Duke  gave  a  prophecy  of  Water- 
loo. 

He  so  humbled  the  mighty  Empire  of  France  that 
she  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Centia. 


*     *     * 


Again,  in  the  second  Peninsular  War,  he  gradually 
expelled  the  French  from  the  Peninsula 

By  winning  notable  military  triumphs  with  inferior 
forces. 

At  Toulouse  he  thrust  the  dagger  of  British  military 
might 

Deep  into  the  heart  of  seemingly  unconquerable 
France. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the  eventual  defeat 
of  Napoleon. 

But  with  all  the  titles,  official  ranks,  and  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  honors  adorning  his  breast  and  thrill- 
ing his  heart, 

This  master-craftsman  of  war  had  not  yet  solved  the 
fundamental  crisis  of  Britain. 

*    *    * 
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Napoleon  escaped  from  his  exile  haven  at  Elba. 

The  powerful  urge  of  ambition  lured  him  again  to 
try  for  a  conquest  of  empire. 

The  threat  of  his  power  brooded  once  more  over  the 
millions  who  dwelt  in  the  shattered  nations  of 
Europe; 

It  brooded  yet  again  over  the  countryside  and  quiet 
villages  of  Britain, 

Over  the  homes  of  those  peaceful  island  people, 

Who  enjoyed  the  sweet  content  of  innocuous  diver- 
sions; 

And  those  who  lived  in  cottages  with  gardens  of 
flowers  growing  lush  in  the  sunshine, 

Against  the  drab  background  of  poverty  and  squalor. 

*     *    * 

This  menace  of  Napoleon  shook  the  complacence,  too, 
of  their  ruling  classes — 

Those  smug  snobs  who  enjoyed  luxurious  weekends 
at  great  country  estates, 

Where  they  might  look  down  with  disdainful  con- 
tempt on  lesser  men, 

On  men  of  quaint  races  and  cultures, 

Who  knew  not  the  grandeur  of  England's  majestic 
way  of  life. 

To  threaten  the  security  of  the  citadels  of  wealth 
and  ease  and  unhampered  self-indulgence 

Is  to  challenge  a  Gibraltar  of  human  psychology, 

More  difficult  to  level  than  any  rockbound  fortress 

Armed  with  bristling  guns,  planted  deep  in  concrete 
foundations. 
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We  speak  sometimes  of  entrenched  wealth,  of  vested 

plutocracy, — 
This  was  the  class  who  shivered  most  with  terror 

when  Napoleon  returned  from  his  exile. 


*     *     * 


The  Iron  Duke,  who  had  proved  his  prowess  before 
the  vast  curtain  had  risen, 

Again  appeared  on  the  scene.  This  time  the  issue 
was  drawn  in  the  clearest  light  of  historic  per- 
spective ; 

Could  England  survive,  or  must  she  now  crumble 
beneath  the  heel  of  the  mighty  usurper? 

Byron  has  set  off  full  well,  with  the  gay  cadence  of 
his  poetic  description, 

The  night  before  Waterloo:  "There  was  a  sound  of 
revelry  by  night, 

And  bright  the  lights  shone  on  fair  women  and  brave 


men." 


The  Duke  was  present  when  the  warrior  knights  of 

England's  military  hosts 
Disported  themselves  to  the  tuneful  melodies  of  the 

graceful  minuet, 
With  ladies  whose  charming  and  sinuous  timing  to 

the  music's  inciting  thralldom 
Gave  zest  to  the  turns  and  encores. 
But  what  is  this?     A  martial  messenger  arrives! — 
Napoleon  the  Great  approaches,  and  a  historic  battle 

must  soon  be  fought! 


* 
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Still   stands,   not   far   from   the   ancient   capital   of 

Belgium, 
The  room  to  which  repaired  the  Iron  Duke,  to  change 

from  the  trappings  of  the  ballroom 
To  the  more  somber  uniform  of  the  field  marshal. 
Through  the  undulations  of  more  than  a  century  of 

shifting  scenes  and  of  changing  mortal  pagean- 
tries, 
Tribute  must  be  paid  to    an  undertone  of  human 

constancy 
Which  abandons  prejudice  and  leaves  unaltered  and 

endowed  with  historic  reverence 
Each  bit  of  furnishing,  each  tuft  of  gadget  or  chain 

or  lounge  or  bed  or  mirrored  elegance 
Of  that  room  where,  the  night  before  Waterloo,  the 

Duke  of  Wellington  changed  his  uniform 
From  the  coxcomb's  finery  to  the  drabber  habiliments 

for  the  field  of  war. 


* 


All  the  world  knows  now,  and  all  the  world  will  for- 
ever know  and  understand  the  implications  of 
Waterloo. 

"Here,  fate  and  force,  combined,"  said  the  eloquent 
Ingersoll, 

"To  wreck  the  fortunes  of  their  former  king." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  became  the  idol  of  the  British 
nation. 

He  calmed  the  storm  when  the  mightiest  pirate  on 
the  sea  of  destiny 
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Threatened  to  inundate  with  blood  the  course   of 

empire  and  of  civilization. 
Wellington  solved  the  crisis;  he  conquered  the  scourge 

of  the  human  race; 
He  wrote  in  heroic  blood,  mingled  with  tears  shed 

in  human  sacrifice, 
The  word  "security"  on  the  British  flag. 
The  crisis  always  raises  up  the  man. 

*    ♦    ♦ 

What  shall  we  say  of  men  like  Wellington,  who  have 
risen  in  majestic  strength  to  solve  crises, 

Save  that  they  are  enshrined  in  the  cathedral  of  a 
world's  acclaim 

As  saviors  of  the  human  race. 

No  temple,  no  shrine,  no  statue  by  immortal  artist, 

Can  worthily  glorify  their  services  to  mankind; 

Nor  can  poet  write  an  adequate  eulogy  on  their  lives, 

Nor  orator  pronounce  an  encomium  fulfilling  the 
value  of  their  contributions 

To  the  blindly  groping  millions  of  common  men. 
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IV 

HERE  IN  THE  New  World,  in  the  wild  primeval 
forests  of  New  England,  and  in  Virginia, 
The  "century  of  the  common  man"  began ;  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  masses  against  autocracy 
Here  had  its  genesis. 
No  more  was  the  underdog  willing  to  endure  the 

arrogance  of  a  superior; 
No  longer  was  the  man  of  common  mold  ready  to 

.    bow  to  one  of  noble  birth, 
Nor  do  his  bidding.     The  pent-up  emotions  bred  of 

long  submerged  aspirations 
Gave  impetus  to  that  undertow  of  deep  and  irresist- 
ible mass  emotions 
That  brought  on  the  revolt  of  the  lowly  breed  of 

human  creatures 
Against  those  who  arrogated  to  themselves,  and  to 

their  ilk, 
A  spurious  overlordship. 

*     *     * 

Thus  came  the  group  of  the  Mayflower — thus  the 

hardy  settlers  of  Virginia; 
Thus  burgeoned  and  blossomed  the  flower  of  a  new 

world  culture, 
Created  out  of  old  world  resentments, 
Transformed,  at  the  price  of  sacrifice,  into  the  hopes 

and  dreams  of  a  proffered  American  realization. 


* 
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The  hardy  conquerors  of  the  wild  new  continent  were 
in  turn  succeeded  by  children  who  believed  in  no 
ideology  with  so  passionate  a  devotion  as  they 
believed  in  Freedom. 

Thus,  when  England  stretched  out  her  long  arm  of 
oppression  against  them, 

Seeking  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  America  the 
selfsame  elements  of  tyranny  that  had  caused 
their  fathers  to  leave  their  homeland, 

Revolt  flared  up.  Too  great  had  been  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  had  risked  their  all  to  win  so  fine 
a  heritage  as  Liberty 

To  allow  that  prize  to  be  snatched  away  by  fellow- 
men  whose  bullying  ways  had  first  inspired  the 

sacrifice. 

*    *    » 

Thus  we  find  an  interesting  historic  event  transpir- 
ing here  on  the  shores  and  in  the  forests  of  the 
continent  Columbus  had  discovered. 

We  find  a  few  struggling  colonists,  crude  pioneers, 
untrained  in  the  arts  of  warfare  —  (Save  in  the 
deadly  strife,  of  a  primeval  sort,  in  which  naked 
savages  were  fought) — 

Challenging  the  might  of  Britain.  A  race  of  uncouth 
backwoodsmen 

Ready  to  take  up  arms  against  the  strongest  empire 
the  world  had  ever  known. 

They  could  discern  by  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  Tea 
Tax,  and  the  impositions  of  their  English  colonial 
governors 
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The  beginnings  of  an  infiltration  of  tyranny,  to 
escape  which  had  brought  their  fathers  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World. 


The  Revolutionary  War  ensued.    It  was  the  unsung 

paean  of  an  age  that  was  fresh  in  the  making, 
But  whose  music  would  warm  the  hearts  and  inspire 

the  souls  of  lovers  of  Freedom  in  every  land  for 

more  than  a  thousand  years. 
What  chance  did  these  hardy  musket  men,  these 

pioneer  woodsmen,  have  against  the  Royal  Fleet 

and  the  Royal  Arms 
Of  Britain's  imperial  might? 
There  seemed  scarcely  a  chance  for  them  to  win  a 

war 
Against  such  dreadful  odds. 

*    *    ♦ 

But  wars  are  not  won  by  a  preponderance  of  physical 

power  alone. 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  told  us  how  wars  are  won: 
"There   are   only   two   great   forces  in   the   world, 
The  spirit  and  the  sword,  but  in  the  last  analysis 
The  spirit  always  vanquishes  the  sword." 
The  spirit  was  on  the  side  of  the  colonists, 
And  the  American  spirit  was  what  won  the  war. 
For  here,  as  in  no  other  land,  the  love  of  Freedom 

constituted  a  universal  citadel  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
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The  strength  of  our  America  lay  in  this  spirit,  in  the 
lore  of  primeval  democracy. 

The  Mayflower  Pilgrims  drew  up  a  compact  of 
democracy, 

Wherein  they  bound  themselves  together  to  act  "for 
the  general  good  of  the  colony." 

Thus  they  outlined  our  first  charter  of  Freedom, 
presaging  the  dawn  of  democracy  on  these  alien 
shores. 

The  thoughts  and  pronouncements  and  acts  of  the 
early  leaders,  all  were  rooted  in  the  spirit  of 
this  new  Freedom. 

There  was  James  Otis,  protesting  fervently  and 
persistently  against  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  colonists. 

There  was  Samuel  Adams,  excoriating  the  injustice 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  thereby  voicing  the  moral 
basis  of  revolution, 

By  proclaiming  the  unassailable  principle  of  the  in- 
justice of  "taxation  without  representation" — 

Contemptuously  declaring  that  "no  people  ever  yet 
groaned  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  slavery,  but 
when  thev  deserved  it." 

There  was  bellicose  but  sage  old  John  Adams,  declar- 
ing belligerently, 

"Let  us  dare  to  read,  think,  speak  and  write." 

There  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  giving  expression  in 
the  Federalist  Papers  to  the  championship  of 
the  centralized  form  in  which  he  would  im- 
plement democracy. 
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There  was  sardonic  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  facetious 
solemnity,  warning  his  compatriots 

That  hang  together  they  must,  or  hang  separately 
they  would. 

There  was  the  invective  of  Thomas  Paine,  stern  old 
propagandist  of  democracy, 

Deriding  "the  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine 
patriot," 

Deriding  the  slacker  who  shirked  in  the  "days  that 
try  men's  souls." 


* 


There  was  Washington,  with  few  words  to  charm  or 
chasten  or  challenge, 

But  with  deeds  whose  seal  is  graven  at  Valley  Forge 
and  Yorktown, 

Whose  seal  is  graven  in  the  desolate,  bloody  years  of 
the  Revolution, — 

A  seal  that  stamped  democracy  on  the  primeval  face 

of  the  new  continent 
With  an  impress  that  time  cannot  efface  and  destiny 

will  not  destroy. 


*     *     * 


There  was  fiery,  impetuous,  eloquent  Patrick  Henry, 
Electrifying  the  awe  struck  delegates  in  the  historic 

little  church-house  in  Richmond, 
With  his  clarion  call,  which  even  today,  after  more 

than  a  century  and  a  half  of  evolutionary  history 
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Still  thrills,  still  enthralls,  still  transmits  the  spirit  of 
our  Revolutionary  sires,  into  our  modern  con- 
sciousness and  aspiration. 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death/'  is  a  classic  of  the 
human  spirit  in  any  man's  language; 

It  is  a  shibboleth  worthy  to  go  on  the  shield  of  every 
democrat  in  every  land  and  every  age 

Where  there  is  found  a  yearning  for  the  noble  privi- 
lege of  human  independence. 

*    *    * 

There  was  imperturbable  Thomas  Jefferson,  proclaim- 
ing the  immortal  doctrine  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal," 

Jefferson  who,  in  writing  his  own  epitaph,  omitted  to 
mention  his  having  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States, 

But  inscribed  instead  the  achievements  he  valued 
most: 

"Author  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence, 

Of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom, 

And  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

That  subtle  emphasis  revealed  the  sort  of  spirit  which 
animated  the  men  of  the  Revolution, 

Which  embodied,  above  all  other  things,  appreciation 
of  Freedom  and  Liberty. 
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HARDLY  WOULD  IT  be  supposed  that  out  of  the 
backwoods  of  Virginia 
There  might    arise   a   Marlborough,    a   William    of 

Orange,  or  a  Wellington, 
To  lead  a  band  of  squirrel-hunters  and  wood-choppers 

and  untutored  backwoodsmen 
In  an  epoch-making  triumph  against  the  disciplined 

forces  of  the  mightiest  of  empires. 
But  here  once  more  the  crisis  produced  the  man. 

*     *     * 

Washington's  first  task  and  responsibility  came  at 

the  age  of  sixteen, 
When  the  influential  Lord  Fairfax  placed  him  in 

charge  of  surveying  his  far-flung  estate  in  the 

Shenandoah  Valley. 
The  youth  performed  his  mission  so  well  that  he  won 

the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  powerful  lord. 
A  few  years  later,  Washington  was  entrusted  with  a 

message  from  the  Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia 
To  the  French  Commander  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
It  was  an  important  military  communication 
Requiring  a  journey  in  the  dead  of  winter,  through 

unbroken  wilderness, 
Stretching  virgin   and  trackless  for  more   than   a 

thousand  miles. 
He  plunged  ahead  on  his  journey,  through  tangled 

forests,  across  treacherous  rivers,  and  over  un- 
explored mountains, 
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Often   knee-deep   in   snow.     But  he   delivered    the 

message 
And  brought  back  the  answer, —  all  in  the  face  of 

seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacles. 


*     * 


He  accompanied  the  British  General  Braddock  on  his 

ill-fated  expedition  against  the  French. 
The  boastful  Braddock  had  been  warned  by  Franklin 

of  the  kind  of  difficulties  he  must  face; 
That  fighting  Indians  and  French  warriors,  trained 

in  wilderness  tactics, 
Would  require  a  different  sort  of  method  from  that 

employed  against  European  armies. 
Washington  and  his  fellow  Virginians  fought  their 

crafty  foes  after  the  manner  of  frontiersmen; 
From  behind  trees   and  logs,  and  under  the  cover 

of  bushes  and  foliage. 
But  Braddock  insisted  that  his  English  troops  should 

line  up  in  their  bright  red  coats,  as  though  on 

dress  parade, 
There  in  the  wilderness!     No   wonder  they  were 

mowed  down 
By  the  skulking  Indians  and  wily  French. 
"The  English,"  said  one  historian,  "could  see  nobody 

to  shoot  at," 
While  two-thirds  of  the  shining  English  targets  were 

slain  that  day. 

*     *     * 
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Washington  had  to  take  command  when  Braddock 

was  mortally  wounded. 
In  this  preliminary  debacle,  long  years  before  the 

great  crisis  he  conquered, 
Washington   assumed   and   discharged   the   task   of 

leading  a  broken  and  disheartened  army. 
What  strange  ways  are  those  of  Fate  for  grooming 

her  leaders  for  greatness, 
In  training  the  solvers  of  crises  for  their  immortal 

roles  in  history. 
Yet  by  these  hardships, 
These  primitive  wars  and  expeditions, 
George  Washington  was  being  transformed,  from  a 

shy,  reserved  youth  of  modest  demeanor, 
Into  the  hard-driving  master  of  armies,  who  could 

blithely  say: 
"I  heard  the  bullets  whistle  and,  believe  me,  there  is 

something  charming  in  the  sound." 


*     * 


Perhaps  in  all  the  annals  of  war  there  has  never 

assembled  a  more  bedraggled  army, 
Into  whose  keeping  Destiny  had  entrusted  so  vital 

a  stake  in  the  future  of  the  human  race, 
Than  the  motley  group  of  farmers  who  gathered  in 

Boston  to  place  themselves  under  the  command 

of  George  Washington, 
Shortly  after  the  fateful   battle  of  Lexington  had 

ushered  in 
The  War  of  the  Revolution. 
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These  men  had  no  arms  save  their  own  muzzle-loading 

muskets  and  flintlock  rifles? 
They  had  no  battle  uniforms,  but  only  the  homespun 

work  clothes  they  had  worn  in  the  fields  and 

forests; 
They  possessed  no  camp  equipment,  and  none  of  the 

other  accouterments  of  war 
Which,  even  in  that  day,  were  deemed  requisite  for 

soldiering. 
Yet  this  nondescript  assemblage  of  squirrel-hunters 

and  backwoods  rustics  and  yokels 
Were,  nonetheless,  to  become,  under  Washington,  the 

founders  of  our  mighty  Republic. 
They  were  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  a 

new  world  order  of  democracy 
That  would  cast  its  radiant  light  down  centuries  of 

time, 
Illuminating  the  path  of  the  struggling  millions  of  the 

human  family  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 

nations  of  the  globe. 
Yet  what  could  these  crude  men  have  done  to  attain 

such  momentous  objectives 
Had  it  not  been  their  good  fortune  to  have  the  im- 
mortal George  Washington 
To  direct  their  faltering  footsteps  through  the  dark 

years  of  the  Revolutionary  crisis? 


We  find  in  the  character   of  Washington  a  great 
contradiction; 
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He  was  as  reserved  and  dignified  as  an  English 

aristocrat. 
During  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  the  old  city 

of  Philadelphia, 
Two  distinguished  members  had  a  friendly  argument 

on  the  question  of  Washington's  constraint, — 
The  one  contending  he  was  easily  approached,  even 

to  the  extent  of  cordial  familiarity, 
The  other  that  he  was  reserved  and  reticent  in  man- 
ner, to  the  point  of  aloofness. 
A  wager  was  thereupon  made,  that  the  proponent  of 

the  backslapping  theory  of  Washington's  tem- 
perament 
Should   do   just  that;   he   should   accost  the   great 

general  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
Simultaneously  giving  him  a  jovial  slap  on  the  back. 
He  did  exactly  that  act!    He  won  his  wager, 
But  he  confessed  long  after,  that  the  stern  look  of 

disgust  and  offended  dignity  scornfully  cast  on 

him  by  Washington, 
Made  it  the  costliest  bet  he  had  ever  won  —  and  the 

experiment  was  never  repeated. 
And  yet  this  austere  squire  from  the  baronial  manor 

on  the  bluffs  of  the  river  Potomac, 
This  reserved  Virginian  of  noble  bearing  and  dignity 

befitting  his  aristocracy, 
Exhibited  no  semblance  of  pomp  or  arrogance,  no 

show  of  ostentation; 
Hence  he  was  able  to   win  and  hold,  not  only  the 

respect  of  his  soldiers, 
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But  their  sustained  loyalty  and  intense  affection  as 
well. 


*     *     * 


It  would  not  have  been  strange  if  these  rude  rustic 

frontiersmen, 
These  democrats  in  the  raw,  should  have  resented  his 

formal  manner  and  hard  methods  of  discipline. 
But  the  golden  glow  of  his  inward  character  shone 

through  the  panoply  of  his  aloofness, 
So  the  most  humble  soldier  could  see  that  here  was 

a  true  democrat  too, — 
Here  the  embodiment   of  that  sincere  devotion  to 

the  cause  of  American  liberty, 
Which  was  their  common  possession,  their  common 

passion,  their  common  aim. 


*     *     * 


If  a  meticulous  military  marshal  had  assayed  the 
chances  of  Colonial  victory 

Against  the  might  of  Britain,  perhaps  there  would 
have  been  no  Revolutionary  War. 

Or,  if  an  enlightened  statesmanship  had  prevailed  in 
London, 

With  an  innate  sense  of  fair  dealing,  or  even  a  long 
range  vision  of  British  self-interest, 

And  thus  had  followed  a  course  of  justice  toward  its 
hardy  subjects  in  the  New  World; 

If  it  had  taken  appreciative  cognizance  of  their  sac- 
rifices, and  those  of  their  rugged  forbears, 
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To  extend  the  dominion  of  British  power  into  this 

distant  frontier  of  Empire, 
Perhaps,   again,   there  would  have  been   no  revolt 

against  the  mother-land  of  their  nativity. 


*     *     * 


But  the  issue  was  clear  to  the  simplest  mind  of  the 
lowliest  frontier  patriot, 

That  all  the  Old  World  tyranny  which  they  and  their 
fathers  had  suffered  so  much  to  escape, 

Which  they  had  endured  so  much  to  avert  in  the 
primitive  environment  of  America, 

Was  inch  by  inch,  and  step  by  step,  and  degree  by 
degree, 

Again  being  thrust  upon  them,  across  the  far  reaches 
of  the  Atlantic. 

They  knew  that  all  their  precious  gains,  won  in  con- 
quering their  harsh  wilderness  land, 

Were  gradually  being  lost  to  the  lustful  greed  of  un- 
scrupulous British  imperialism. 

That   was   the   crisis   Washington   faced    with   his 
staunch,  but  undisciplined  Continentals. 

It  was  the  theory  then,  as  indeed  it  is  still,  among 
some  colonial  empires  in  the  present  day, 

That  the  principal  purpose  of  a  colony  is  to  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  the  mother-land. 

Even  the  learned  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  made,  in 
all  seriousness,  the  celebrated  remark 

That  the  Americans  "ought  to  be  thankful  for  every- 
thing we  allow  them,  short  of  hanging." 

*     *     * 
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The  crisis  had  raised  up  the  man,  in  the  person  of 

George  Washington. 
Arnold  might  betray  him,  Charles  Lee  might  fail  him, 

and  Gage  might  scheme  to  supplant  him ; 
The   Continental   Congress  might  bicker   and  grow 

discordant  and  faint-hearted 
And  substitute  the  pursuit  of  politics  for  the  grim 

prosecution  of  war; 
The  Tories  might  join  with  the  weaklings  in  seeking 

appeasement  with  England, — 
All  these  might  mar  the   consecrated   unity   of   a 

people's  purpose; 
But  Washington  stood  steadfast  through  these  dis- 

illusionments  wrought  by  human  frailty. 
Washington  stood  steadfast  in  defeat  and  disaster, 

as  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island, 
At  White  Plains  and  Fort  Washington,  and  at  bloody 

Brandywine  Creek. 
Washington  stood  steadfast,  though  New  York  and 

then  Philadelphia  fell  into  British  hands. 
He  stood  steadfast  through  the  bleak  months  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  where  votive  fires,  set  by  bedraggled 

patriots, 
Signaled  their  constancy;  and  they  by  these  flaming 

lights, 
Gave  promise  that  the  torch  of  Freedom  should  not 

go  out, 
However  dire  the  threat  of  its  extinguishment,  how- 
ever great  the  sacrifice  to  keep  the  flame  aglow. 
Washington  stood  steadfast,  too,  in  victory, — 
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At  Harlem  Heights  and  Trenton  and  Princeton  and 
Schuyler's  great  triumph  at  Saratoga, 

And  last  of  all  at  Yorktown. 

This  steadfast  man  had  won  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 

And  humbled  an  empire  that  had  set  out  on  a  mission 
of  despotism. 

He  had  met  a  crisis  of  civilization  at  one  of  the  great 
crossroads  of  history, 

And  succeeded  in  pointing  the  course  of  mankind 
forward  on  the  way  to  the  democratization  of 
the  world. 


♦     * 


Thank  God  for  the  steadfast  man !    For  the  man  who 

rings  true, 
For  the  man  who  stands  up  when  the  crisis  comes, 

unswerved  by  failures,  doubts  or  fears; 
For  the  steadfast  patrician  who  wills  to  fight  for 

the  common  man; 
For  the  steadfast  backwoodsman  who  will  die  for  an 

honest  squire; 
For  the  man  who  cannot  be  bought  with  baubles  of 

temporary  fame  or  fleeting  glory, 
Or  lured  by  hopes  of  wealth  or  dreams  of  power, 
To  the  betrayal  of  a  holy  cause. 
The  character  and  deeds  of  steadfast  men  accomplish 

more  than  the  mere  solution  of  great  problems. 
They  transmit  an  undying  inspiration  to   all  men 

everywhere 
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To  emulate  their  example.  And  constantly  they  serve 
to  remind  us, 

By  their  great  qualities  and  the  far-reaching  miracle 
of  their  achievements, 

What  we  are  prone  to  forget  in  our  workaday  com- 
munion with  lesser  personalities: 

That  man  is  truly  made  in  the  divine  image  of  his 
Creator. 


*     *     * 


God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  must  have  foreseen  that 
His  race  was  in  transition, — 

That  new  ways  of  life  were  being  evolved  by  historic 
events  in  the  process  of  creation  ?— 

That  Revolutionary  War,  with  Washington  as  its 
chief  actor, 

Was  just  another  episode  in  the  grand  march  of  man- 
kind to  a  better  destiny. 

Man,  who  had  been  enslaved  —  whether  in  actual 
chains  or  under  the  thralldom  of  a  tyrant's  gov- 
ernment— 

Must  have  the  emancipation  of  a  living  grace,  whose 
power  reposes  in  the  heavenly  Lord. 
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VI 

SO  MARCHED  THE  course  of  empire; 
Ever  revealing,  in  its  divine  appurtenances,   a 

strain  whose  depth  and  course  lay  in  the  hopes 
of  men  for  finer  things, — 
In  the  aspirations  of  oppressed  humanity  to  find  the 
path  by  which  they  might  with  confidence  and 
hope  pursue  a  better  way  of  life. 

That  was  the  spiritual  setting  which  pervaded  the 

nation  influenced 
By  Washington  and  Jefferson — 
By  John  Quincy  Adams  and   James  Madison  and 

James  Monroe, — 
By  the  dynamic  Andrew  Jackson,  by  Calhoun  and 

Clay  and  Daniel  Webster, — 

When  the  guns  of  Fort  Sumter  belched  forth  their 
hideous  tocsin  of  war. 

*     *     * 

Was  all  to  be  lost  that  had,  with  such  sacrificial  de- 
votion, been  won  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers? 

Had  the  Continental  farmers  who  fought  and  died 
at  Concord,  fought  with  futility  and  died  in  vain? 

Had  Bunker  Hill  transmitted  no  legacy  of  heroism 
that  might  inspire  a  new  race  of  men  to  both 
unity  and  national  consecration? 

Had  Valley  Forge  offered  upon  the  altar  of  human 
hope  no  vestige  of  sacrifice  whose  flame  would 
burn  inspiringly  forever? 
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Had  Washington  crossed  his  Delaware  only  to  find 
a  race  of  Hessians  with  alien  and  mercenary 
ideals  to  thwart  his  majestic  purpose? 

Had  Jefferson  and  Franklin  and  Hancock  and 
Carroll — 

And  Mason  and  Monroe  and  Rush  and  Madison  and 
John  Adams — 

Braved  the  rigorous  revenge  invited  by  their  bold 
and  challenging  defiance, 

Or  consecrated  in  vain  the  profound  professions  that 

followed  in  the  Federal  Constitution, — 
Only  for  men  to  see  the  nation  born  of  their  desperate 

travail 
Floundering,  like  a  troubled  ship  at  sea,  when  adverse 

tides  rose  high  and  menacing 
To  dash  it  upon  a  rock-bound  shore  whose  reefs  could 

only  wreck  and  whose  rocks  could  but  destroy? 


There  is  something  sharply  etched  against  the  his- 
toric perspective  wjiich  confronts  those  grave 
envisionings  of  the  imagination, — 

A  country  hellbent  for  war  and  division,  it  is  true — 

The  stolid  Puritan  in  martial  array  against  the  proud 
Cavalier — 

Civil  War !  And  yet  that  etching  supremely  casts  its 
awesome  shadow  over  the  scene. 

What  if  Lee,  the  greatest  soldier  since  Napoleon, 
takes  charge  of  the  Confederate  armies? 
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What  if  the  mightiest  of  empires— Britain— seems, 

for  a  time,  to  throw  the  weight  of  its  power 

behind  the  cause  of  the  South? 
Etched  over  all  of  the  babble  of  war  on  land  and  of 

blockade  on  sea; 
Etched  over  the  welter  of  debate  in  the  historic 

Mother  of  Parliaments; 
Etched  over  the  strife  and  hatred,  the  tumult  and 

confusion,  both  North  and  South; 
Etched  over  the  shadows  of  marching  men  in  blue 

and  marching  men  in  gray 
Is  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  the  man  God  in  His  wisdom 

raised  up  for  the  crisis; — 
Etched  over  all  is  the  sad,  brooding  figure  of  Lincoln. 


There  is  Providence  at  work  —  Providence  showing 

the  delicate  tips  of  her  fingers. 
Out  of  the  clouds  of  the  ages, —  Providence  touching 

the  hem  of  human  garments  in  the  midst  of  a 

crucial  episode  of  history; 
Providence  stepping,  as  it  were,  from  the  realm  of 

the  mysterious  and  the  infinite 
To  interpose  in  the  ways  of  the  finite. 
The  family  of  men  had  found  a  moral  and  intellectual 

champion,  whose  words  would  live, — 
Whose  hopes  would  never  die,  so  long  as  aspiration 
Rose  in  splendor  above  the  mere  polemics  of  debate. 
The  passing  of  Webster  and  Clay  and  Calhoun  marked 

an  era, 
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A  proud  era  in  the  forensic  and  parliamentary  history 
of  our  democracy. 

Those  were  sincere  but  discordant  songs  they  sang; 

Those  were  wierd  minstrels'  songs,  sometimes  blend- 
ing, even  when  they  seemed  discordant, 

But  portending,  all  alike,  the  fateful  division  of 
America. 


The  Civil  War  stole  over  the  nation  which  the  sires 

of  the  Revolution  founded, 
Which  the    creators   of  the  Constitution  cemented 

together, 
Which  the   hard   pioneering  of  three  centuries  of 

sturdy  freemen  had  consummated. 
It  stole  over  this  great  nation,  threatening  to  undo 

the  untold  labors 
Of  all    its   mighty   builders.     It   crept   slowly  for 

decades; — 
First  in  subtle  ways;— it  was  too  cold  for  slaves, 
Those  dark  children  of  tropic  climes, 
To   give   profitable   return  to   their   New   England 

masters; 
For  a  negro's  hot  blood  and  a  bleak  New  England 

winter 
Were  not  intended  by  Nature  to  abide  together. 
Thus  climatic    and  economic  factors  blended  in  a 

strange  marriage 
To  divorce  the  medieval  order  of  human  slavery 
From  its  cold  Northern  moorings. 
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This,  tinctured  with  the  stern  New  England  con- 
science,— 

This,  backed  by  the  force  of  Northern  moral  re- 
vulsion, 

Turned  the  tide  of  slavery  to  the  balmy  Southland, 

Where  an  African  sunshine  glistened  on  the  negro's 
ebony  skin, 

And  fed  his  pores  with  the  selfsame  rays  his  fathers 
had  known  in  the  tropical  jungles. 


Shame  on  men,  both  North  and  South,  who  would 
imperil  the  nation 

On  any  issue  that  might  have  been  settled  in  peace. 

Subtly,  though,  stole  the  virus  of  war  through  the 
veins  of  the  people — 

A  virus  nurtured  by  generations  of  didactic  discus- 
sions of  government, 

Of  hair-splitting  theories  of  constitutional  implica- 
tions, 

Of  jealousies  generated  by  varying  interpretations  of 
the  rights  of  the  states, 

Set  in  juxtaposition  beside  the  authority  of  the  whole 
nation. 

Orators  great  and  small  thundered  and  heaped  im- 
precations 

On  those  who  believed  one  jot  and  tittle  of  power 

Belonged  the  more  to  the  one  than  to  the  other. 

In  the  vague  twilight  zone  separating  the  limitations 
of  the  nation 
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From  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  that  composed  it, 
These  wars  of  words,  and  of  laws,  and  of  lofty  court 

decisions, 
These  political  maneuverings,  these  hectic  strivings 

for  partisan  power, 
Poisoned  minds,  sowed  hatreds,  and  infected  the  very 

souls  of  the  people. 

*  *    * 

Civil  wars  are  always  more  bloody  and  sinister  than 
other  wars. 

When  brother  ranges  himself  against  brother,  father 
against  son, 

Friend  against  friend,—  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
elemental  cause  of  the  conflict, 

Some  deep-seated  conviction— outraged  and  inflamed? 

Some  convulsion  of  the  human  spirit  that  is  so  sear- 
ing and  abortive  to  moral  sentiment 

That  ties  of  blood  and  ties  of  love  and  ties  of  com- 
radery  are  broken, — 

Broken  and  dissolved  in  the  biting  acid  of  conflicting 
ideals,  and  convictions. 

*  *     * 

Men  will  fight  a  war  against  aliens  on  the  drop  of  a 

hat, 
The  sinking  of  a  ship,  an  insult  to  the  flag,  a  fancied 

impugning  of  motives,  or  a  thrust  at  their  sense 

of  dignity. 
But  civil  wars  are  fought  only  when  long  pent-up 

feelings  burst  into  flood  tide; 
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Only  when  beliefs  stronger  than  life,  prejudices  more 
lasting  than  death, 

Face  up  and  are  unresolvable  save  by  the  arbitrament 
of  force. 

Then,  and  only  then,  does  the  storm  of  a  civil  con- 
flict break  over  an  unhappy  land. 

Thus  began  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  that  decimated  the 
flower  of  England's  manhood; 

Thus  was  fought,  in  our  own  times,  the  Civil  War  in 
Spain 

That  brought  a  holocaust  of  flame  and  ashes  to  that 
ancient  mother  of  nations. 


We  can  only  speak  of  civil  war  in  words  of  horror  and 

terrible  awe — 
They  breed  undying  enmities  and  unremitting  resent- 
ment   because   of   the    wanton   destruction    of 

property  and  life; 
They  decree  the  end  of  friendly  amenities  between 

neighbors  of  the  same  blood  and  background; 
They  check,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  the  fulfillment  of 

a  people's  aspirations. 
Why  should  the  weeds  of  sorrow  be  raised  in  the  lush 

gardens  of  love  and  affection? 
Why  should  the  tares  of  despair  blossom  in  the  torrid 

sun  of  hate? 
And  yet,  now  and  then,  in  the  aeons  of  human  history, 
They  do.    Life  in  its  lovely  and  humane  forms  leaves 

its  moorings; 
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Life,  with  its  gilded  and  glorious  ways,  departs  from 

its  orderly  cadence. 
The  barbarous  animal   elements  still  remaining  in 

man's  soul  rise  out  of  their  aboriginal  antiquity. 
Then  the  harmless  villager  becomes  the  bestial  wield- 

er  of  the  sword; 
The  church  elder  takes  on  the  savage  blood-thirst  of 

the  cannibal; 
The  forum  is  changed  to  a  human  abattoir,  the  town 

square  into  a  Golgotha. 
That  is  civil  war,  when  men  of  the  same  race  and 

breed  and  blood 
Resort  to  the  ruthless  clash  of  armed  might, 
To  resolve  either  their  convictions  or  their  prejudices. 


So  broke  the  Civil  War  over  this  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous nation, 

Like  the  orchestral  overtones  of  a  fiery  and  tem- 
pestous  symphony. 

It  was  the  terrible  schism  of  our  nation's  unity, 

Wherein  the  voice  of  cannon  spoke;  wherein  the 
music  of  marching  millions, 

Treading  the  long  way  to  war,  gave  tuning  to  the 
rhythm  of  an  orchestration 

Whose  reverberations  shook  the  world. 

There  were  great  crescendos  in  the  rolling  thunder  of 
those  drums 

That  rendered  their  martial  tom-toms  to  the  barbaric 
assaults  of  armed  millions. 
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The  Mozarts,  the  Beethovens,  long  had  passed, — 
Succeeding  in  this  vast,  heroic  orchestration 
Where  men  whose  batons  were  their  swords,  whose 

music  was  the  sound  of  musket  fire, 
Whose  high  crescendos  were  not  the  quiet  wail  of 

lute  or  throb  of  drum 
Of  trumpet  or  eerie  call,  but  the  terrifying  bedlam 

shriek  of  war, — 
The  battle  march,  the  turbulent  order  of  ruthless 

military  command; 
The  seductive  and  colorful  call  for  men  to  die  for 

glory  and  a  cause, 
The  irretrievable  investment  of  the  youth  of  our  New 

World  —  both  North  and  South — 
In  the  horrible  blood-bath  which  glory  accords,  some- 
times, 
As  the  anticlimax  to  unrealistic  mongers  of  battle. 


*     *     * 


No  Mozart,  no  Beethoven,  composed  this  awesome 

symphony, 
The  baton  was  borne  by  the  Grants  and  the  Lees, 

and  their  symbols, 
By  the  lesser  men  —  the  McClellans  and  Jacksons  and 

Meades, 
The  Albert  Sidney  Johnsons,  the  Hookers,  the  Beaure- 

gards  and  Burnsides, 
The  Fremonts  and   Farraguts,   the    Shermans   and 

Butlers  and  Sheridans, 
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The  Jefferson  Davis  group  and  gnome-like  Alexander 
Stephens, 

And  fitful  Forrest,  who  proclaimed  the  undying  go- 
getter  theory  of  "getting  there  fustest  with  the 
mostest  men." 


Yes,  the  South  had  determined  to  secede. 

A  century  of  brilliant  debate  had  not  charred  the 

grained  oak  of  its  resolute  conviction. 
Never  say  that  the  South  had  no  cause,  no  moral 

justification, 
No  governmental  theory  on  which  to  base  its  daring 

and  dangerous  enterprise. 
Never  impugn  the  Calhouns  and  Lees,  the  Jacksons, 

and  Toombs  and  Stevens  J 
Never  cast  aside  the  logic  of  Jefferson  Davis  or  the 

implications  of  the  Constitution, 
Nor  yet  the  implied  bargain  by  which  the  States 

agreed  to  enter  the  Federal  Union. 
Small  men,  men  not  of  sense,  but  of  prejudice,  do 

that — 
Men  of  the  fanatic  type  cast  aside  the  historic  reasons 

for  a  cause  they  oppose ; 
They  ignore  the  logic  of  a  theory  in  which  they  have 

no  faith, 
They  go,  perhaps,    to  their  deaths,  bemeaning  the 

issues  they  bemoan. 
And  then  their  children  and  their  children's  children 

come  along  and  do  likewise, 
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Forgetting,  if  they  ever  knew,  that  no  sovereign 
civilization  would  fight  to  the  death,  as  the  South 
fought, 

If  there  were  not  some  logic  in  its  cause. 

Let  us  dismiss  the  side  of  the  South  with  the  tribute 
men  pay  to  other  men  who  prove  themselves 
eternally  heroic, 

Acknowledging  that  in  the  perspective  of  time,  the 
student  of  government 

Can  find  some  justification  for  the  defense  that  was 
made  by  the  threadbare  armies  of  the  Con- 
federacy, 

In  championship  of  the  rights  of  the  states. 


♦ 


But  had  the  South  won,  what  would  have  been  the 
practical  outcome? 

At  least  two  hostile  nations  would  have  been  seated 
side  by  side. 

The  North  with  its  precarious  unity;  the  South  with 
its  dangerous  premise — 

That  each  state  was  sovereign  —  each  state  em- 
powered to  withdraw 

From  any  Union,  Federation,  or  Confederacy  into 
which  it  might  enter, 

And  thus  set  up  its  individual  and  separate  common- 
wealth. 

What  a  welter  of  nations  then  might  have  followed, 
had  the  South  triumphed! 
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What  an  infinitude  of  governments  might  thus  have 
been  cast  up,  out  of  the  unrestrained  confusions 

Wherein  unity  disintegrated,  and  constitutional  co- 
hesion melted  into  the  abyss 

Of  that  darkness  in  which  the  strength  and  power 
of  democratic  peoples 

Sank  to  the  ignominious  weakness  of  division,  dis- 
unity, and  decay! 

Norway  and  Denmark,  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  our 
own  day,  gave  us  the  answer. 

Had  they  remained  united,  the  tread  of  the  con- 
queror's iron  heel  might  not  have  been  heard 
across  their  lands. 

Numberless  small  weak  nations  could  nowhere  have 
spoken  with  the  strong  voice  of  authority, 

Nor  could  their  armed  forces  face  up  against  those 
of  a  first-class  power. 

Brooding  over  the  segments  of  sovereignty  would 
have  been  puny  nations, 

Shackling  part  of  their  people  with  chains,  with  the 
clanking  chains  of  bondage, 

Or  at  least  those  of  moral  and  political  subservience. 


These  are  some  of  the  poisoned  fruits  of  disunity: 
The  dissolution  of  concerted  power;  the  setting  up 

of  buffer  states  whose  chief  export  would  have 

been  hatred  ; 
The  conflicting  animosities  that  would  have  arisen 

between  victor  and  vanquished. 
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A   Union   with   its   strength   broken   into   disunity, 

weakened  by  its  divisions; 
A  churning  surge  of  rival  nationalities,  provoking,  by 

sectional  differences, 
The  mass  animosities  that  stifle  men's  aspirations  and 

destroy  their  power. 

♦  *     * 

While  Lincoln  was  indeed  interested  in  the  science  of 

government, 
And  in  the  discussions  by  which  various  interpreters 

expressed  their  several  viewpoints, 
His  prime  interest  lay  in  the  larger   objective   of 

national  unity. 
The  debates  with  Douglas  had  proved  him  an  incom- 
parable refiner  of  governmental  theories 
And  an  adroit  expositor  of  those  refinements  before 

the  masses. 
But,  surging  up  in  his  mind,  was  a  far  more  profound 

thought  than  any  which  occupied  the  quibblings 

of  the  politicians. 
It  was  this  thought  of  national  union  j  of  cohesion  of 

the  several  states  in  one  strong  confederation. 

♦  *    ♦ 

His  passion  was  not  the  politician's  passion  for  place 
and  power, 

Or  the  obliging  vagaries  of  demagoguery 

That  small  men  use  to  keep  themselves  in  the  head- 
lines, and  in  those  exalted  positions 

On  which  the  voracious  appetites  of  small  men  feed. 
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Lincoln  wished  to  save  the  Union;  that  was  the  life- 
work  to  which  he  determined  to  give  his  all  and 
risk  his  all; 

It  was  a  very  simple  governmental  concept,  but  one 
with   profoundly  far-reaching  implications, 

Affecting  the  life  of  the  people;  their  hopes,  their 
homes,  their  homogeneity. 

But  Lincoln,  the  world's  most  distinguished  debater, 
was  no  longer  interested  in  debate; 

No  irritating  spur  to  didactic  discussion  and  intel- 
lectual superficiality  could  now  appeal  to  him. 

Those  days  and  those  ways  were  gone  —  vanished 
amid  the  discordant  prejudices  of  an  American 
era 

Wherein  men  thought  and  talked  about  the  petty 
details  of  democracy, 

Forgetting  ofttimes  its  broad  and  basic  foundation. 
But  Lincoln  was  no  such  democrat  now. 
One  purpose,  one  cause,  one  course,  one  issue, 
Transcended  all  others:     The  preservation   of  that 

Union  of  States 
Which  had  been  carved  out  of  the  endless  gropings 

of  mankind 

And  crudely  set  up  amidst  the  wild  forests  of  the 

New  World. 

*     *    * 

God  had  a  hand  in  the  building  of  that  nation. 
His  supreme  wisdom  had  more  of  import  than  mere- 
ly guiding  a  few  pilgrims  to  haven 
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Away  from  the  persecutions  of  an  old  world  dis- 
tracted by  bigotry  and  torn  by  intolerance. 

He  who  knoweth  the  past,  from  the  dawn  of  the 
earliest  awakening  of  life, — 

He  who  discerneth  the  future  and  the  far  aeons  of 
illimitable  eternity, — 

Did  not  send  the  fleet  of  Columbus  on  his  daring 
voyage  of  discovery, 

He  did  not  commit  the  Mayflower  to  the  boisterous 
waves  of  the  Atlantic, 

That  there  might  be  founded  only  another  nation 

To  be  added  to  the  despotisms   of  the  Old  World. 

He  did  not  sustain  the  sacrificial  patriots  of  the 
Revolution 

Without  having  the  prophetic  and  distant  view  of 
Divinity — 

Without  possessing  a  concept  of  futurity  far  beyond 
the  ken  of  mere  mortals. 


Let  us  remember  the  crisis  that  confronted  Lincoln 
And  the  immeasurable  risks  he  ran,  the  defeats  he 

faced,  the  disastrous  hazards  he  averted, 
To  preserve  that  divinely  born  nation. 
Lincoln  was  the  master  who  bore  the  baton, 
The  conductor  who  let  the  full  force  of  symphonic 

fury   ride   the    gales   and    the   winds    and   the 

zephyrs; 
Who  let  the  audience  hiss  and  chide  and  hoarsely 

attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  leader, — 
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But  the  symphony  of  war  swept  on  in  its  rhythmic 

course ; 
Its  sad  undulations  continued  to  flow,  while  the  mar- 
tial conductor  held  sway, 
Even  when  others  sought  to  wrest  his  imperial  baton 

from  the  grasp  of  his  hand. 
For  he  had  a  purpose; —  Bull  Run,  the  darkest  day 

in  the  life  of  America, 
Could  not  dissuade  the  man  whose  one  and  only  desire 

was  to  save  the  Union. 
Bull  Run  could  shake  a  peace  loving  North  into  depths 

of  despair,  and  desperation, 
But  the  patient  man  in  the  White  House  could  see  far 

beyond  the  campfires  of  the  Confederate  foe, 
And  behold  the  exalted  grandeur  of  a  free  people, 

united  again,  in  the  might  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 

civilization, 
Rising  Phoenix-like  from  the  ashes  of  ruin,  to  assume 

the  strength  and  hope  and  unity  of  a  great  world 

power. 

*     *     * 

Why  be  troubled,  then,  over  the  master's  concern 
when  the  martial  orchestra  played  discords? 

Why  worry  ourselves  over  Vicksburg  and  Donaldson 
and  the  siege  of  Richmond? 

Why  be  distraught  over  Chancellorsville  or  Shiloh  or 
Antietam? 

Why  not  let  the  shades  of  Gettysburg  fade  into  the 
aura  of  the  undying  speech,  which  will  live  long 
after  the  battle  has  ceased  to  be  remembered? 
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Why   not  permit  the  battles  around   Richmond  to 

remain    as    strategic    studies    for   the    military 

students  of  all  time? 
Why  not  allow  the  dash  and  frenzy  and  fury  and 

courage  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaigns 
To  melt  in  the  immemorial  desire  of  freedom  loving 

men  to  give  an  accolade  to  human  glory, 
And  lay  a  loving  tribute  on  the  shrine  of  those  who 

nobly  serve  and  nobly  die — 
Or  nobly  live  for  ideals  dearly  held? 


Let  us  forget  the  historic  march  of  Sherman's  army 

to  the  sea, 
The  elemental  distruction  of  all  the  homes  and  temples 

of  a  land  of  chivalry, 
Of  all  the  immemorial  shrines,  reared  by  a  proud 

Cavalier  civilization, 
Reduced  by  a  ruthless  conquering  hand  to  a  scorched 

earth 
Of  bleeding  bodies  swathed  in  the  hot  ashes  of  their 

desperation  and  despair. 
The  Union  must  be  preserved.  There  was  no  other  way 
To  solve  this  mighty  issue. 
War  was  the  price  that  must  be  paid  to  save  the  Union 

of  the  states, 
To  preserve  the  full  embodied  strength  and  greatness 

of  all  the  commonwealths, 
To  save  the  cumulative  power   of  a  national  com- 
munity before  it  be  dismembered, 
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Its  strength  diluted,  its  prestige  torn  to  shreds,  its 
composite  potentiality  of  force  and  spiritual 
impregnability  disintegrated  and  finally  des- 
troyed. 

*     ♦     * 

Yes,  the  terrible  price  to  pay  for  that  immemorial 

consummation  was  war. 
Lincoln  saw  that  clearly;1  and  despite  his  kind  and 

peaceful  inclinations, 
He  stood  with  immovable  resolution  for  war,  with 

its  inevitable  horrors, 
For  war  with  its  bloodshed,  its  tears,  its  indescribable 

suffering; 
Its  starved  children,  its  women  growing  withered  in 

their  hunger  and  their  grief, 
As   they   moaned    over   the   fate   of   husbands   and 

brothers  and  sons,  departed  for  cruel   and  re- 
lentless battles. 

He  was  willing  for  young  men  to  go,  violently  curs- 
ing or  praying,  to  early  and  hastily  dug  graves; 

For  wounded  and  dismembered  thousands  to  agonize 
over  disaster  endured  as  the  tragic  fruit  of  their 
courage. 

Over  his  sad  heart  and  sympathetic  mind  brooded  no 

conqueror's  hopes, 
No  imperialist's  hypnotic  dreams  of  glory  and  power 

and  destined  aggrandizement. 
These  prods  of  dictators  and  conquerors  and  exploiters 

of  humankind 
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Were  not  available  as  stimulants  to  sustain  him  in 

adversity,  or  as  opiates 
To  goad  him  to  bold  adventures  of  selfish  conquest, 

when  proud  moments  came  in  the  fortunes  of 

war. 

One  objective,  one  hope,  one  aim  of  war,  one  purpose 
only,  was  the  reason  he  would  pay  a  price 

So  alien  to  his  heart,  as  the  blood  lust  of  war  with  all 
its  terrible  retributions. 

That  objective,  that  hope,  that  aim,  that  purpose, 

Was  not  integrated  into  the  complicated  deviations 
of  the  diplomat, 

Was  not  confused  by  the  subterfuges  of  the  dem- 
agogue, 

Was  not  made  vapid  and  unreal  by  the  sinuous  com- 
plications of  the  time  server. 

All  he  wanted  to  do  was  simply  to  preserve  the  Union. 

The  man  in  the  street  could  understand  that  purpose 
clearly, — 

The  most  obtuse  member  of  Congress,  or  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  of  the  proud  Lords  of  the  British 
Empire, 

Could  find  no  vagueness  in  that  aim,  no  distracting 
divergence  in  that  issue. 


The  Union  must  be  preserved.    That  was  the  do-all 

and  be-all  of  Lincoln's  theme 
In  the  great  symphony  of  war.  On  that  major  note 
and  mighty  purpose 
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He  staked  his  life ;  his  country's  future ;  the  lives  and 

property  of  all  his  countrymen. 
On  that  one  issue,  and  no  other, — he  fought  the  Civil 

War. 
On  that  one  issue  and  no  other,  he  won  the  Civil  War. 


Theorists  in  government,  like  hairsplitting  philoso- 
phers of  the  age  of  Socrates 

Diverted  themselves  and  their  ilk  with  abstruse  dis- 
cussions of  the  rights  of  the  states; 

Humanitarians,  both  of  sympathetic  hearts  and  pro- 
fessional Abolitionists, 

Tuned  in  their  lachrymose  laments  over  the  negro's 
fate, — 

Over  the  slave's  sad  predicament,  as  the  minion  of 
white  men  who  was  bowed  down  as  slave  to 
serve  a  master. 

But  Lincoln  knew  that  all  the  infinitesimal  mysteries 
of  democracy, 

All  of  its  idiosyncracies,  injustices,  and  illogical  de- 
viations from  the  normal, 

Could  find  solution  at  some  future  day,  if  only  the 
great  basic  issue  were  solved, 

If  only  the  mighty  Union  of  States  should  not  be 
broken  and  weakened, 

If  only  the  Union  might  —  even  at  the  cost  of  devas- 
tating war  —  be  preserved. 

That  was  the  one  eternal  thought  that  dominated 
his  mind. 
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That  was  the  single  issue  he  cast  up  before  his  be- 
wildered countrymen. 

Beware  of  men  of  many  thoughts,  of  many  issues,  of 
many  states  of  mind. 

One  only  was  enough : 

The  Union  must  be  preserved. 


*     *     * 


Well  may  we  recall  the  classic  role  of  another  states- 
man with  just  one  idea — 

The  great  Cato,  who  rose  time  after  time  in  the  Roman 
Senate, 

Delivering  the  same  speech:  "Carthage  must  be 
destroyed !" 

And  Carthage  was  destroyed.  The  single-minded 
orator  mingled  with  the  dust 

Before  his  dream  came  true.  The  Carthaginian  empire 
could  not  forestall  his  vision 

Or  blast  his  consecrated  hope;  Rome  lived  and  Car- 
thage perished. 

The  Carthaginian  ashes  are  the  funeral  pyre 

Of  him  who  thought  and  dreamed  and  spoke  for  one 
ideal, 

Whose  consummation  is  a  momentous  fact  of  history. 
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VII 

WHO  WAS  LINCOLN,  this  man  destined  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  Washington, 
And  save  the  nation  he  had  founded? 
He  was,  after  all,  our  first  great  democrat. 
Jefferson  might  well  lay  claim  to  that  title,  but  he 

lacked  one  qualification. 
Democracy  requires  a  myriad  of  tests;  first,  that 
a  man  be  born 

Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  common  folk ;    no  other  way 
Can  ground  an  imperial  spirit  in  the  faith  of  true 

democracy. 
The  aristocrat  can  never  rise  to  power 
From  the  level  of  his  superior  heights  of  birth  and 

circumstance, 
And  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  soul,  change  overnight 
To  just  a  member  of  the  common  herd.    The  old  ties 

continue, 
The    ways    of    luxury    still    remain,    the    childhood 

memories  stay  on, 
As  childhood  memories  should.    For  where  be  there 

a  man 
Grown  out  of  childhood,  with  the  impelling  force  of 

first  impressions 

(Those  seductive  gods  that  rule  the  race  of  men) 
Who  can  transplant  the  indelible  memories  of  the 

first  right  way 
The  child  had  known,  into  the  disillusionment  of  still 

other  ways 
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Quite  alien  to  the  stars  beneath  whose  luster  he  was 

born, 
And  lived  to  grim  maturity? 
Can  the  birthling  of  Versailles  become  the  ardent 

mouthpiece  of  the  crowd? 
Can  royal  Charles   cast  off  the   splendors  of  that 

obeisance 
By  which  kings  and  future  kings  are  always  greeted? 
Not  even  the  block  and  the  keen  axe  of  the  executioner 

Could  bow  the  heart,  when  the  head  by  force  was 

bowed 
To  meet  a  death  of  ignominy.    No,  you  cannot  make 

a  democrat, 

Fulfilling  all  the  tests  of  true  democracy, 

Out  of  a  product  of  the  upper  class. 

Poverty  is,  after  all,  the  first  great  school 

Of  those  who  would  be  saturated  in  the  touch  and 
feel  of  mass  emotions. 

The  lowly  birth;  the  hard  life  in  childhood;  the  peep- 
show  of  a  world 

Wherein  the  actors  grope  and  starve  and  struggle 
For  bare  and  hard  existence, —  these  are  the  only 
factors  that  do  the  ineradicable  instilling  of  dem- 
ocratic ideals. 

There  is  no  other  way. 

Converts  may  come  all  the  way  in  challenging  appeals 

that  are  sincere,  to  evidence  their  democracy; 
Many  of  these  men  are  true  converts, 
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Leaving,  as  much  as  they  can,  the  foppish  childhood 
memories  of  their  artificial  experiences; 

Deserting,  in  noble  patriotism,  the  metes  and  measures 
of  their  own  class  and  station, 

To  merge  with  the  mass,  or  hold  aloft  its  banner, — 

But  there  will  always  remain  something  of  a  gulf 
between  them. 

*  *    * 

The  second  test  of  a  democrat  is  correct  thinking  out 

of  one's  principles, — 
Not  in  the  abstract  ways  of  the  academicians,  who 

split  hairs  over  theoretical  definitions, — 
But  as  one  who  can  penetrate  with  his  mind  the  com- 
plex confusions  of  government, 
And  segregate  that  which  is  good  for  the  people  in  the 

largest  way. 
That  which  gives  to  the  common  masses  a  long-range 

trend  toward  a  fuller  life, 
From  the  superficial  desires,  the  puppet  proposals, 

even  the  dangerous, 
But  sugar-coated  concoctions 
Served  up  by  those  contemptible  quacks,  the  doctors 

of  demagoguery. 

*  *    * 

The  real  democrat  must  therefore  clearly  define  and 

adhere  to  his  concepts. 
Of  course,  the  clodhopper  mind  of  the  subaltern 
Would  not  be  expected  to  do  this;  yet  he,  in  his  grop- 
ing for  life 
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In  its  larger  fullness,  has  an  intuitive  grasp 

That,  in  the  final  analysis,  causes  democracy  to  work. 

For  if  these  yokel  disciples  of  the  democratic  method 
Did  not,  in  teeming  millions,  contribute  sound  and 

composite  thought 
And  judgment  to  the  direction  of  the  government, 
Never  would  democracy  work  out  in  practice. 

*     *     * 

Great  leaders,  fine  thinkers,  noble  idealists  and  ex- 
positors 

Cannot  translate  democracy  into  successful  action, 
standing  alone. 

They  must  have  the  guidance  of  those  they  would 
guide, 

The  sovereign  will  and  supporting  purpose  of  the  in- 
articulate millions, 

Who,  though  they  think  muddily  and  talk  incoherently, 

Posses,  nonetheless,  an  inborn  understanding  of  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  democratic  process. 

But  whether  expressed,  or  unexpressed  in  words,  the 
true  democrat  never  falters, 

When  the  question  is  raised  of  the  right  and  the 
wrong  of  an  issue 

Involving  a  course  in  which  his  fate  and  his  future, 
and  that  of  his  country, 

Are  put  at  stake;  or  whether  he  and  his  numberless 
brethren 

Shall  submit  to  becoming  the  slaves,  in  whatever  vary- 
ing degrees, 
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Of  other  men,  however  plausible  or  powerful, 
Who  would  assert  and  assume  the  right  to  become 
their  masters. 

*     *     * 

Only  two  men  have  come  on  the  stage  in  America 
Who  could  supremely  express  the  democratic  ideal 
in  words  of  precision  and  power  and  eloquence. 
One  was  Jefferson;  the  other,  Lincoln. 

Strewn  throughout  their  respective  careers,  it  would 
be  no  difficult  task 

To  extract  numerous  occasions  and  utterances  show- 
ing this  trait  and  its  far-reaching  effectiveness. 

But  it  is  enough  to  point  out  one  or  two  great  in- 
stances. 

It  is  enough  to  reread  the  Declaration  of  Independence 

And  realize,  as  one  reads,  that  this  immortal  Charter 
of  Democracy 

Flowed  out  of  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  thirty-three 
year  old  aristocrat 

Who  was  as  true  an  advocate  of  popular  government 
as  a  converted  aristocrat  could  be, 

And  whose  undying  declaration  proclaims  him  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  democratic  interpretation. 

*     *     * 

Lincoln  followed,  after  a  few  generations. 
It  was  his  task,  (as  it  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  tests  of  his 
democracy) 

To  rekindle  the  fire  and  rebuild  the  faith  of  the  people 
of  America 
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In  their  devotion  to  popular  government, 
Which  Jefferson  had  so  splendidly  lighted. 
For  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  mankind 
That  they  must  needs  have  their  spirits  renewed, 
From  time  to  time,  by  great  and  inspired  leaders. 
A  cause  itself  may  be  undying  in  its  purpose, 
But  however  great  it  be,  it  yet  requires  recurring 
advocacy. 


* 


Could  any  prophet  of  democracy  speak  up  with  more 
sincere  simplicity 

Than  The  Railsplitter,  born  in  the  backwoods  of  Ken- 
tucky,— 

Than  that  awkward  child  of  the  rude  university  of 
the  Indiana  frontier, — 

Than  the  crude,  but  burgeoning,  rustic  from  New 
Salem? 

Ah,  he  who  had  paddled  his  rough-hewn  canoe  down 
the  Sangamon  River, — 

A  boat,  by  the  way,  bearing,  as  did  the  barge  that 
tortuously  carried  him  to  New  Orleans, 

A  freight  more  precious  than  the  ship 

"That  carried  Caesar  and  his  destiny," — 

That  was  the  new  spokesman  for  democracy.  It  is 
significant,  also, 

That  he  belonged  to  a  different  party  from  the  party 
of  Jefferson. 

It  is  significant  that  the  two  superlative  interpreters 
of  the  democratic  ideal  came  from  different  poli- 
tical groups. 
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This  can  only  mean  that  democracy  is  imbedded  in  no 

sectarian  division  of  politics. 
It  is  a  theology  of  government  that  is  too  big  an 

idea  to  provide  a  monoply  for  any  party,  class,  or 

clan. 

*  *  * 

Lincoln's  definitions  are  as  simple  as  they  are  trans- 
cendent. 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,"  said  he,  "so  I  would  not 
be  a  master." 

This  is  the  give-and-take,  the  golden  rule  with  which 
true  democracy  must  be  shot  through, 

If  it  preserve  the  elements  that  contain  its  strength. 

"This,"  says  the  greatest  democrat  of  all  time,  "ex- 
presses my  idea  of  democracy." 

So  simple  that  the  superficial  cynic  might  say  it  was 
naive;  and  yet  the  deep  student  of  history, 

Probing  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  in  the  past,— 

The  prophet,  scanning  the  threat  to  nations  in  the 
future, — 

Will  find  therein  the  source  of  all  the  wrong, 

The  weak  foundation  by  which  nations  fell,  or  yet 
may  fall. 

"Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference,  is  no  democracy." 

There  are  more  kind  of  slaves  than  bounded  slaves; 

More  kinds  of  masters  than  those  using  a  lash  and 
chains. 
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There  is  but  one  pure  sort  of  democratic  life. 

It  is  a  way  of  life  in  which  there  is  no  tyranny, 

No  economic  servitude,  no  enslavement  by  suasion  of 
political  power; 

No  military  might  thrusting  an  iron  heel  on  the  necks 
of  men  who  would  be  free; 

No  master  imposing  his  will,  in  an  unhappy  land,  on 
a  race  of  serfs, 

Whether  they  be  serfs  of  the  soil  or  serfs  of  the 
assembly  line. 

Justice,  not  force;  ability,  not  power;  human  sym- 
pathy, not  wealth; 

Character  and  unselfishness,  not  greed  and  arro- 
gance : — 

These  must  be  the  circumstances  that  determine  men's 
places  in  the  sun : — 

The  master  must  be  the  servant,  and  all  must  utilize 
their  powers 

To  promote  the  common  weal,  to  point  their  paths  to 
an  ever  better  way  of  life  for  all. 


♦ 


There  have  been  only  two  supremely  great  speeches. 
One  was  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    Its  basic  theme 

was  unselfish  love? 
It  has  dominated  the  ethical  conduct  of  civilized  men 

for  two  thousand  years. 
It  will  continue  to  rule  the  hearts  of  men  so  long  as 

men  have  hearts  and  minds  and  souls. 
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Its  simple  but  exalted   exhortations  shine  like  the 

glowing  light  of  a  distant  star, 
Leading  men  upward,  inspiring  them  onward,— 
A  light  and  a  star  far  up  in  the  constellation  of  a 

timeless  heaven. 

The  other  immortal  speech  was  Lincoln's  at  Gettys- 
burg.   His  theme  was  democracy. 

He  exalted  the  throneless  kingship  of  the  common 
man. 

Let  us  forget  the  matchless  eloquence  in  which  he 
couched  it; 

Forget  the  scene  of  Gettysburg,  with  its  vast  historic 
implications; 

Forget  the  background  of  the  man  who,  in  his  search- 
ing love  of  his  fellows, 

Was  immortalizing  Gettysburg  in  some  such  fashion 
as  the  Divine  Master 

Had  caused  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes  to  be  eter- 
nally remembered  two  thousand  years  before. 


*     *     * 


Let  us  not  forget  Lincoln's  message,  even  though  we 
might  cease  to  remember  the  messenger: 

"That  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people, 

Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

There  is  the  implacable  challenge  to  the  arrogant 
dictators  of  any  land 

Who  would  "wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind,"— 
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For  an  imperishable  people's  government — a  govern- 
ment arising  from  within  the  breast  of  the  masses, 

Given  impulse  and  momentum  straight  out  of  the 
hearts  of  them. 

A  government  "of  the  people,"  having  its  taproots 
deeply  imbedded  in  their  very  souls, 

Reflecting  their  faults  and  their  virtues,  their  fears 
and  their  aspirations, 

Their  groping,  as  well  as  the  measured  tread  of  their 
sure-footed  trudging  ever  on. 

A  government  motivated  by  no  outward  and  alien 
machination, — 

A  government  "of  the  people,"  —  not  of  the  purple  few 

Who  would  browbeat  the  unfavored  many, —  not  of 
the  special  groups, 

Each  with  a  partisan  and  selfish  demand  for  feed- 
ing corruption  out  of  the  fleshspots  of  greed. 

No,  not  even  a  government  of  the  intelligentsia  and 
their  parlor-pink  subalterns; 

Not  a  government  of  capital  or  a  government  of 
labor, — 

These  are  not  the  fundamentals  of  the  democratic 
state. 


Nothing  less  than  a  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people," 

Can  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  charter  of  demo- 
cratic faith, 

Laid  down  by  the  Master  Democrat. 
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In  no  other  way  is  it  true  democracy.    In  no  other 

way  is  it  imperishable. 
But  patterned   after  the   fashion   of  the  immortal 

democrat  from  the  Sangamon,  it  cannot  die. 
No  power  of  arms,  no  combination  of  alignments,  no 

massing  up  of  wealth  against  it, 
And  no  attacks,  however  global  in  their  magnitude, 
Can  shake  our  nation  from  its  course  of  destiny. 
Keep  it,  with  holy  reverence,  ever  in  the  way  Lincoln 

proclaimed  at  Gettysburg, 
Never  deviating  for  temporary  gains,  or  under  the 

compulsions  of  expediency; 
Never  one  jot  or  tittle  verging  away  from  a  people's 

government; 
Accepting  no  contravening  "ism"  or  ideology. — 
Therein  lies  our  impregnability! 
If  it  is  a  test  of  an  exponent  of  democracy, 
That  one  be  able  to  express  the  intellectual  and  moral 

compound  of  its  ideology, 
So  that  the  people  may  understand,  be  convinced  and 

inspired, 
Then  Lincoln  truly  was  our  greatest  democrat. 


* 


The  third  and  severest  test  of  any  man's  democracy 
Is  the  same  test  that  governs  where  any  art  or  science 

is  involved. 
It  is  the  test  of  deeds  j  of  practical  service  to  a  cause; 

of  translation  of  ideals  into  realities. 
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Almost  any  man  can  theorize,  but  few  can  implement 

their  theories. 
Few  in  any  realm  could  theorize  as  succinctly  and 

inspiringly  as  Lincoln. 
Yet,  leave  his  life  accomplishment  at  the  twilight 

zone  of  polemics, 
Dismiss  his  career  at  the  no  man's  land  of  profound 

expositions, 
And  you  have  a  man  of  majestic  words,  but  no  deeds 

by  which  to  consecrate  them  into  living  things. 

Deeds  are  the  meat  on  which  "proud  Caesars"  feed, 

On  which  are  bred  and  nurtured  the  immortals  of  the 

ages. 

*    *    * 

What  were  his  deeds?     How  did  he  proffer  up  his 

homespun  and  simple  talents 
To  lay  immutable  foundations  for  that  democratic 

edifice  he  so  grandly  etched  with  his  rhetoric 
Against  the  skyline  of  the  ages? 
How  did  the  prophet  perform  when  it  came  time  to 

turn  from  the  rainbow  of  the  seer's  transcendent 

visions  of  destiny 
To  the  gray  dawn  of  the  murky  morn  and  the  starless 

sky  of  reality? 
All  great  prophets  have  one  central  star  that  guides 

their  vision, 
One  purpose  and  one  goal  amid  the  confusing  allure- 
ments of  a  constellation, 
Amid  the  tempting    distractions  that   divert  small 

men  from  their  purpose. 
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Great  men  —  great  prophets  —  great  leaders  —  keep 

their  gaze  unerringly  on  only  one  star, 
And  bend  their  steps  straightway  toward  that  star. 
The  compass  may  tremble  with  its  urge  of  a  more 

expedient  course  for  the  journey; 
Storms    may   interpose,    earthquakes    shatter,   grim 

convulsions  of  one  kind  or  another  assail  the 

pilgrims ; 

Night  with  its  silence  and  darkness  may  enchant  some 

men  away  from  their  goal, 
But  these  are  the  deviating  factors  that  impose  their 

treacherous  influence  on  small  men,  to  turn  them 

away. 
But  great  men  allow  no  elemental  bar  to  deter  or 

divert  or  distract  them. 
Their  objective  is  chosen  out  of  the  processes   of 

reason,  of  faith,  of  conviction, 
And  once  the  decision  is  taken,  once  the  consecration 

is  given, 

There  is  no  faltering,  no  fettering,  no  failing.    On, 
ever  on, 

Consequences  forgotten,  obstacles  obliterated,  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices  gladly  endured, — 

The  purpose  guides  them  and  no  thwarting  force  or 
sinister  temptation 

Can  stop  the  grand  march  of  their  stone-bruised 
footsteps  toward  their  chosen  destination. 
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The  conclusions  of  history  show  that  Lincoln  was 

guided  by  one  star — 
One  purpose  only, —  and  from  the  pathway  to  that 

great  objective 
He  would  not  turn  away. 
In  the  consummation  of  the  grand  design, 
To  fulfill  that  mighty  purpose,  this  kindly  man  whose 

heart  had  been  so  wrenched  as  a  young  circuit 

riding  lawyer 
By  the  plight  of  a  pig,  sunk  down  to  its  belly  in 

the  mud, 
That  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  lifted  the  struggling 

pig  from  the  quagmire, 
Bespattering  his  only  suit  of  homespun  in  the  humili- 
ating process; — 
This  soft-hearted,  merciful  man  was  willing  to  fight 

to  the  finish  one  of  the  most  bloody  wars  in 

history 
To  ensure  the  attainment  of  that  goal: —  "The  Union 

must  be  preserved." 
Much  as  he  abhorred  slavery,  and  all  of  its  sinister 

trappings — 
The  slave  block,  the  tearing  apart  of  slaves  from 

their  families, 
The  whole  brutal  business  of  dealing  in  human  chat- 
tels,— 
That  was  of  secondary  significance  compared  with 

his  one  sublime  objective  of  binding  the  Union 

together. 
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VIII 

LET  US  CEASE  trying  to  make  a  god  out  of  our 
Lincoln. 

He  was  truly  one  of  the  great  men  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  time, 

But  he  was  not  devoid  of  human  imperfections. 

Why  should  we  try  to  gloss  these  over,  to  burnish 

his  glory  beyond  its  true  luster? 
That  only  detracts  from  his  real  fame. 
The  erstwhile  rustic,  whose  only  university  was  a 

borrowed  book  and  a  candle  light 
And  the  rude  shelter  of  a  log  cabin; 

Who  became  the  most  polished  master  of  the  Ameri- 
can language; 

The  Vandalia  legislator,  who  later  ruled  the  nation 
with  a  majestic  touch  as  wise  as  it  was  subtle ; 

The  humanitarian,  who  pursued  relentless  war  until 
foes  were  subdued  and  slaves  were  freed, 

And  a  riven  nation  healed  of  its  disunity; 

The  matchless  crusader  for  democracy,  who  cast  the 
protecting  mantle  of  his  devotion  to  popular 
government  over  the  land  he  loved? 

This  man  needs  no  aura  around  his  brow. 

He,  the  gawky  child  of  the  forests,  the  wharfs,  and 
the  towboats, 

Has  vindication,  through  immemorial  time,  for  what 
he  was  and  said  and  did. 
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Let  lesser  men  survey  the  spectacle  of  this  unswerv- 
ing pursuer  of  an  ideal; 

Lesser  men  who  are  prone  to  run  hither  and  yon  in 
all  directions,  forgetting  the  star  that  should 
guide  them, — 

Let  them  profit  by  his  example  who  had  so  great  a 
passion  for  an  immortal  cause, — 

(The  cause  of  democracy  in  the  nation  to  which 
Providence  had  entrusted  its  exemplification) — 

That  nothing  could  diminish  his  faith  or  alter  his 

course. 
When  the  most  powerful  editor  of  his  generation — 

Horace  Greeley  —  questioned  his  policy, 
Brushing  aside  its  insolent   tone  and  braving  the 

consequences  of  recurring  political  assaults, 
Lincoln  replied:  "As  to  the  policy  I  seem  to  be  pur- 
suing, I  have  not  meant  to  leave  anyone  in  doubt. 
I  would  save  the  Union!     I  would  save  it  in  the 

shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union, 
Unless  they  could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I 

do  not  agree  with  them. 
My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the 

Union, 
And  is  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  slavery. 
If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave, 

I  would  do  it, 
And  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 

would  do  it; 
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And  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 

others  alone, 
I  would  also  do  that!    What  I  do  about  slavery 
I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union. 
I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  that  what  I 

am  doing  hurts  the  cause, 
And  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe  that 

doing  more  will  help  the  cause." 

*     *     * 

And  so  was  raised  up  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  preserve 
Washington's  America. 

Much  has  been  said  about  his  log-cabin  background, 

The  dank,  dark  poverty  of  his  childhood, 

His  struggles  in  frontier  New  Salem, 

The  sadness  of  his  eyes,  the  wrinkles  on  his  strange 

but  majestic  face, 
The  rustic  grandeur  of  the  man. 
These  are  but  the  trappings  in  which  God  accoutered 

him, 

To  emphasize  the  contrast  with  the  White  House, 
The  cabinet  chamber,  the  metropolitan  scenes,  where 

vast  crowds  heard  their  statesman 
Dominating  their  minds  and  their  souls  with  an  elo- 
quence greater  than  that  with  which  Demosthenes 
Had  swayed  his  Athenians ;  greater  because  it  flowed, 

not  alone  from  his  Titanic  mind, 
As  did  the  speeches  of  the  Athenian  orator, 
But  from  his  greater  heart  as  well.    For  the  magnetic 
cadences  of  Lincoln 
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Floated  out  upon  his  entranced  hearers,  charged  with 
the  lightning  heat  of  both  logic  and  deep  sinceri- 
ty, 

Blended  in  perfect  fusion.    The  man  of  contrasts 

Is  the  Lincoln  we  have  read  about  in  the  school  books; 

He  is  the  Lincoln  whom  the  biographers  have  por- 
trayed; 

He  is  the  Lincoln  whom  the  Fourth  of  July  orators 
have  extolled. 

They  have  pointed  him  up  as  the  man  who  came  all 
the  way  from  that  crude  log  cabin  in  Kentucky 

To  the  White  House  in  Washington.  As  if  that  were 
a  strange  thing  to  happen  here  in  America. 

♦    *    * 

We  are  a  nation  that  makes  gods  of  our  heroes. 
There  was  Dewey,  in  the  Spanish  war  to  liberate 

Cuba; 
But  before  long  this  great  Admiral,  who  was  justly 

acclaimed  for  crushing  a  fleet  and  liberating  a 

people, 
Who  was  lauded  as  though  he  had  conquered  a  Span- 
ish Armada,  greater  in  its  threat  to  civilization 
Than  that  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  destroyed 

centuries  before, 
When  in  reality  Dewey  had  merely  conquered  the  last 

remnants  of  naval  power  of  a  nation 
Once  a  great  empire,  now  disintegrated  into  the  senile 

degeneracy  of  a  people  living  precariously  on  the 

fading  pretensions  of  the  past. 
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For  this  we  accorded  him  adulation  far  more  deep  in 
sincerity  and  ebullient  in  rapport 

Than  the  triumphs  of  ancient  kings  returning  from 
conquests  or  the  clamorous  glorification  of 
Caesar,  marching  through  crowds  of  Roman  im- 
perialists, 

With  hostage  monarchs,  captured  and  subdued, 
cowering  in  their  chariots  and  their  chains. 

But  we  soon  turned  aside  from  Dewey  with  a  con- 
temptuous forgetfulness. 


Hobson  sent  a  chill  through  the  spine  of  every  votary 
of  courage — 

Hobson,  that  youthful  and  glamorous  son  of  historic 

Alabama, 
Who  gave  sacred  consecration  to  the  eternal  glory 

of  American  youth  and  to  the  saga  of  American 

daring 

When  he  ventured  to  sink  an  obtruding  ship  in  the 

harbor  of  Santiago 
Designed  to   bottle  up    Cervera's   belligerent  navy, 

where  its  impotence  might  be  accomplished. 
This  young  man,  who  expected  to  die,  that  his  country 

might  live  and  gain  undying  glory  and  victory, 
This  forerunner  of  the  grand  adventure  at  Zeebrugge, 

on  the  shores  of  Belgium, 
Where  the  British  Admiral  Keyes  sank  the  good  ship 

Valiant, 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Bruges  Canal,  whence  emanated 

the  deadly  German  submarines; — 
Hobson,  the  courageous,  who  lived  when  death  was 

defied  and  expected 

Lived  as  a  godlike  hero  for  a  time,  but  died  after  a 
waning  popularity, 

Forgotten  by  an  ungrateful  republic. 


We  are  a  race  of  men  who  make  gods  of  our  heros — 
but  soon  we  find  feet  of  clay  for  our  gods. 

Well-nigh  sixty  years  after  Lincoln  had  returned  to 
the  dust  of  his  beloved  Springf eld, 

The  mythical  Lindbergh  burst  out  of  the  sky,  over 
the  ocean  expanse, 

Over  the  vast  waters  Columbus  had  dangerously  ven- 
tured in  quest  of  a  continent, 

Over  the  stretches  of  sea  that  had  buffeted  the  sail 
boats  and  later  the  steam  ships  of  all  the  far- 
ranging  nations, — 

And  in  a  flight,  defying  the  winds  and  the  waves, 
comrade  alone  to  the  storms  and  the  stars  of 
the  heavens, 

Had  set  his  fragile  plane  pat  down  at  the  airport  of 
Paris. 

A  new  link  between  countries  was  forged,  time  was 
conquered,  distance  destroyed 

In  this  symbolic  prophecy  of  future  intercourse  of 
nations. 
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The  throngs  that  crowded  to  acclaim  this  youthful 

hero 
Were  greater  far  than  those  that  had  ever  greeted 

Lincoln? 

But  like  an  ocean  tide  which  rises  and  in  the  course 

of  nature  falls, 
The  hero's  waves  of  adulation  receded  and  a  low  tide 

came — 

Perhaps  because  we  only  worship  heroes  for  a  time, — 
Perhaps  because  our  hero  lived  beyond  the  climax 

of  his  life, 

And  made  mistakes  a  Lincoln  never  would. 

At  any  rate,  we  are  all  prone,  in  this  impressionable 
republic, 

To  make  gods  of  our  heroes —  but  only  for  a  time. 


*     *     * 


The  one  exception  is  the  man  who  dreams  beyond 
his  years, 

And  in  his  dreaming  finds  disfavor  in  the   super- 
ficial inadequacies  of  public  understanding. 

But  dreaming  thus,  if  he  has  far-extending  imagination 

And  sound  ways  of  doing  things,  and  the  absence  of 
the  unreal  and  the  fantastic  from  his  dreams; 

If,  though  discerning  far  horizons  and  distant  vistas, 
his  feet  are  soundly  planted, 

Then  we  have  a  hero  of  the  ages,  and  no  transient 
glory  will  gild  the  temporary  phases  of  his  life  J 
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But  the  grandeur  of  immortal  fame  will  fall  like  the 

mantle  of  an  ancient  prophet, 
To  envelop  his  memory  and  make  his  work  undying. 

In  that  sense  —  and  that  alone  —  Lincoln  was  a  hero. 


Misunderstood  was  he  by  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers 

of  his  day, 
Opposed  and  critized  by  patriotic  souls,  as  well  as 

those  tainted  with  bias. 

But  he  shared  not  the  resentful  recriminations  of 
small  men, 

Nor  the  equally  atrocious  desire  for  grandstand  ap- 
plause of  despicable  fakirs  of  greatness. 

He  lived  for  high  purposes  to  be  attained?  he  moved 
amidst  defeats,  discouragements  and  unmerciful 
blasphemies, 

Because  he  felt  his  objects  were  higher  than  a  people's 
praise, 

His  aims  more  noble  than  a  mob's  applause, 
His  principles  too  sacred  and  inviolable  for  the  das- 
tardly exploitation  by  temporizing  men; 

And  so  he  moved  with  destiny,  with  fate,  and  fortune 
born  of  divine  origins. 

He  is  a  timeless  hero. 

Beware  the  hero   whom  we  overpraise  in  his  own 

lifetime. 
Behold  the  hero  of  the  ages — 
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He  who  disdains  to  alter  the  course  of  his  convictions 
To  attune  with  popular  clamor, 
And  prefers  to  suffer  the  desperate  degradation  of 
defeat  and  personal  disaster, 

Rather  than  compromise  his  ideals. 


There  are  times  when  good  men  become  impatient 

with  the  slow  ways  of  a  democracy. 
They  want  faster  action; 
They  desire  red  tape  to  be  cut; 
They  want  important  decisions  quickly  to  be  made; 

They  become  restive  when  extended  debate  must  be 
had  over  matters  they  deem  capable  of  simple 
conclusion. 

They  resent  the  awareness  of  Congress,  with  its  super- 
ficial mediocrity, 

Of  its  demands  to  represent  the  herd  instinct, 

Known  as  the  voice  of  the  people,  revered  as  repre- 
sentative government; 

We  wish  at  times  of  crisis  for  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment; 

For  a  definitive  President, 

Who  looks  at  the  national  interest,  and  forthwith 
makes  quick  decisions. 

For  why  should  the  fate  of  a  people  await  the  ef- 
fusive declarations  of  township  orators 

Whose  only  certificate  of  power  may  rest  on  a 
district's  popular  vote, 
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Induced  by  a  demagogue's  charm,  or  a  spellbinder's 
plausibility? 

But  that  is  the  impulse  that  intrudes  on  domestic  and 
foreign  policy, 

And  rules  the  will  of  Presidents  and  cabinets  and 
courts. 

That  is  the  healthful  way  of  democracy. 

For  in  its  cumbersome  procedures 

Time  is  gained?  sanity  is  born;  wise  plans  formulated; 
a  nation's  right  course  designed  and  charted. 

Out  of  the  speed  of  one  man's  will  never  arose  endur- 
ing elements  of  government. 


Dangerous  policies  come  from  tyrants  with  none  to 

consult,  but  with  all  to  comply. 
The  lightning  strokes  of  the  arrogant  dictator  make 

short  shrift  of  temporary  oppositions, 
But  the  vast  vistas  of  history  are  strewn  with  the 

bones  of  their  failures; 
While  here  and  there  a  patient  man,  disdaining  the 

vain  accouterments  of  power  and  circumstance, 
Slowly    sets    himself    in    pace    with    the    marching 

millions; 
Then  begins  a  faster  tempo,  and  a  new  impetus  is 

given  to  the  course  of  mankind's  irresistible  march. 
These  rare  men  are  the  real  democrats; 
They  are  the  immortal  statesmen;  for  they  guide 
Even  as  they  seek  guidance ;  they  lead,  the  while  they 

follow  the  compass  of  men's  feelings. 
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Beware  of  the  man  of  many  moods,  of  shifting  scenes 

on  the  stage  of  his  thought  and  purpose — 
The  man  of  fulsome  ideas,  of  many  plans,  of  one 

program  after  another, — 
He  gets  nowhere. 

But  the  stodgy  fellow  with  one  aim  and  purpose, 
Who  is  willing  to  live  or  die  for  that  one  aim  or 

purpose — 
He  is  the  man  you  read  about  in  the  history  books, 
He  is  the  fellow  in  whose  presence  you  instinctively 

pause — 
He  is  the  man  of  the  hour,  as  well  as  the  man  of  the 

ages. 


Such  a  leader  was  Lincoln. 

On  his  tomb  no  epitaph  might  more  appropriately  be 
carved 

Than  this  simple  tribute: 

"Here  was  a  patient  man." 

We  have  been  told  that  Lincoln  was  a  politician, 

As  though  that  were  a  dishonorable  appellation. 

All  great  democrats  are  politicians. 

Only  despots  and  dictators  are  not  politicians. 

Wherever  you  find  a  man  who  can  manage  a  govern- 
ment of  the  masses, 

He  must  be  a  man  of  the  masses,  or  one  who  under- 
stands their  varying  idiosyncracies. 

They  cannot  be  told  off  by  the  cold  and  calculating 
intellectual, 
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Who  cynically  observes  their  laches  of  logic  and  dis- 
dains to  appreciate  their  emotion  and  intuition. 


* 


Government  cannot,  in  a  democracy,  be  managed 
successfully  by  a  business  man  who  is  not  also 
a  politician. 

Long  after  Lincoln's  day  we  tried  out  Hoover, 

The  international  promoter, 

The  fortune-builder  whose  business  vision  cast  its  far 
reach  into  China  and  Australia, 

And  whose  managerial  talent  enabled  him  to  build  a 

large  fortune  while  yet  a  young  man. 
Lincoln  was  no  business  man. 
He  could  not  even  manage  successfully  the  small  store 

at  New  Salem 
Of  Berry  and  Lincoln; 
Yet  compare  his  record  as  President  —  the  record  of 

a  politician 
Who  knew  how  to  wrestle  with  Congress,  just  as  he 

had  wrestled  with  Jack  Armstrong, 
And  come  out  of  the  tussle  smiling,  unangered  and 

unafraid. 
Compare  the  Lincoln  of  the  White  House  with  the 

Hoover  of  the  White  House, 
Compare  the  business  failure,  who  knew  folks,  with 

the  Captain  of  Commerce  who  knew  dollars! 
The  art  of  handling  the  affairs  of  a  great  democratic 

state 
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Wherein  Congress,  with  its  Senate  and  courts  and 

people  and  politicians  all  count, 
And  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  differing  from 

the  despotic  finalities  of  business  administration, — 
That  is  an  art  for  the  politician,  who  is  also  a  states- 
man. 
Not  for  the  penny-pinching  merchant  who  has  wares 

for  sale; 
Not  for  the  banker  who  has  cash  to  lend  on  prime 

security  at  good  rates  of  hire ; 
Not  for  the  manufacturer,  with  visions  of  assembly 

lines  passing  in  continuous  review, 
Rather  than  a  parade  of  the  populace,  with  strange 

quirks,  insistent  demands,  and  loud  protestations 

of  alleged  injustices. 
This  game  of  government  is  not  to  be  played  by  green 

amateurs, 
Whose  mettle  has  had  its  testing  only  beside  the  clang 

of  the  cash  register  and  the  click  of  the  adding 

machine, 
Rather  than  in  the  hectic  hurly-burly  of  the  hustings. 

*    *     ♦ 

He  who  would  ride  high  in  politics  must  first  ride 

low, — 
Must  smell  the  sweat  of  common  herds  of  men,  closely 

shoving  and  crowding  together; 
Must  sense  the  eager  look  in  eyes  that  reflect  the  soul 

and  spirit  of  the  unthinking  multitudes; 
Must  learn  to  allay  the  clamor  of  harsh  voices,  raised 

in  violent  and  unreasoning  protest; 
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Must  know  when  to  yield  to  the  subtle  call  of  a  people's 
yearning, 

When  boldly  to  stamp  one's  foot  and  stand,  unswerv- 
ing before  a  popular  storm. 

That  is  the  politician,  the  people's  man,  the  one  ef- 
fective specialist  in  democratic  governmental 
technique. 

Try,  wishfully  as  we  may,  we  have  found  no  other 
who  can  successfully  lead  us. 


Yes,  Lincoln  was  a  politician. 

He  knew  when  and  how  to  tell  a  joke; 

He  knew  how  to  speak  to  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  crowd; 

He  knew  when  to  set  big  men  spinning  on  their  heels, 
and  how  to  appease  themj 

How  to  make  small  men  dance  to  his  tune;  and  he 
knew  also  when  the  dance  should  be  ended. 

This  was  Lincoln,  the  master  of  men,  who  held  deep  in 
his  breast  a  sincere  love  for  the  populace. 

He  played  on  their  hearts  and  their  hopes,  not  as 
would  the  demagogue  play  on  them, 

But  as  one  who  felt  the  burden  of  their  sorrow  rest- 
ing on  his  shoulders, 

As  the  world  did  on  the  shoulders  of  Atlas. 


Jackson,  another  great  democrat,  had,  like  Lincoln, 
sprung  from  the  people, 
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And  Jackson,  like  Lincoln,  possessed  that  instinctive 
sense  of  attunement  to  popular  manifestation. 

But  there  was  in  the  character  of  Jackson  some  of 
the  vitriol  of  small  men, 

Some  of  the  township  statesman's  narrow  partisan 
selfishness  and  bias; 

"To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  said  this  sectarian 
tribune  of  the  people. 

Contrast  this  political  philosophy  with  that  of  the 
man  who  stood  for  the  weal  of  all  the  common 
people  of  his  realm. 

"You  can  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 

But  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 

No  demagogue  ever  spoke  words  like  that.  No  nar- 
row partisan  ever  thought  thoughts  like  that. 
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IX 

WHEN  LINCOLN  came  to  the  White  House,  the 
British  correspondents  in  Washington 
Poked  fun,  in  their  dispatches,  at  his  large  hands  and 

big  feet. 
They  contrasted,  we  are  told,  his  crude  backwoods 

manners 
With  the  courtly  graces  of  their  royal  King  at  St. 
James'. 

"Little  did  they  dream,"  said  Senator  Dolliver,  a  half 
century  later, 

"That  the  rude  log-cabin  yonder  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill-country  of  Kentucky 

Was  about  to  be  transformed  by  the  tender  imagina- 
tion of  a  people 

Into  a  mansion  more  stately  than  the  White  House, 

More  royal  than  all  the  palaces  of  the  earth ; 

For  it  did  not  shelter  the  childhood  of  a  King; 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  this  Republic  that  is  far 
more  royal  than  a  King  —  it  is  a  Man!" 

Let  us  remember  that  the  very  nation  whose  Wash- 
ington correspondents  thus  maligned  him, 

Has  erected  a  statue  of  him  in  the  heart  of  their 
thronging  capital  of  London, 

In  the  midst  of  the  teeming  vivid  life  of  the  world's 
largest  city; 

And  carved  on  this  statue  are  no  mystic  words  of 
adulation, 
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No  inscription  explaining  his  greatness,  no  eulogy 

delineating  his  immortality. 
The  only  words  deemed  proper  to  carve  on  that  statue 

are  simply  his  name  —  "Abraham  Lincoln." 
That  is  enough.    His  name  is  his  eulogy. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Antaeus  was  a  god  of  ancient  Greece- 
He  was  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ge,  the  Earth- 
He  challenged  everyone  to  fight  him. 
When  he  fell,  his  mother  Earth  imbued  him  with 

new  strength  to  fight  again. 
So  Lincoln  fought. 

He  was  an  earth-child,  born  of  the  soil, 
Whose  baby  feet  had  touched  no  floor  save  the  dank 

earth  of  a  Kentucky  cabin. 
He  was  a  log-bred  student,   a  plowman   in  whose 

fallow  trail 
Rich   grain    had    grown;    an   earth-man    who    had 

wrestled  with  bullies. 
Ge,  Goddess  of  Earth,  who  lived  only  in  an  ancient 

myth, 
Was  born  again  in  the  flesh  through  this  potent  son 

of  the  soil. 
He,  too,  gained  power,  like  mythical  Antaeus  of  old, 
From  the  desperate  throwings  back  to  earth  of  a 

revolting  fate. 
Was  a  battle  lost? — 

His  power  grew  apace,  through  contact  with  adver- 
sity. 
Was  a  political  citadel  taken  by  caustic  foe? — 
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He  rose  from  his  mother-soil  of  defeat, 
Zealously  inspired  with   new  force  and  power  for 
vaster  enterprise. 

*    *    * 

Historians  seem  to  find  joy  in  recording  the  details 

of  battles; 
They  love  to  portray  the  ways  by  which  generals 

maneuvered  masses  of  men, 
Wherein  stragegic  conflicts  were  carried  on;' 

They  love  the  narration  of  war  and  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 
They  forget  ofttimes  the  objectives  for  which  battles 

and  wars  are  waged. 
Why  be  troubled  by  details  of  a  charge,  a  retreat  or 

an  evacuation? 
The  thing  that  counts  most  is  why  a  great  war  must 

needs  be  fought  at  all — 
What  issues  were  served;  what  trials  by  force  were 

resolved; 
Why  men  died  in  mass  devotion  to  something  far 

dearer  than  living; 
Why  statesmen  committed  great  questions  to  the  trial 

of  blow  and  disaster; 
What  lessons  were  learned,  what  fateful  questions 

decided. 
These  are  the  things  more  important  than  simple 

details  of  battle, 
More  significant  in  their  import  than  the  ways  of 

defeat  or  the  methods  of  victory. 
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Who  cares  by  what  skill  or  technique  the  blacksmith 

creates  the  sparks  on  the  forge, 
So  long  as  the  horses  are  shod? 
Who  cares  how  the  captains  of  war  maneuver  their 

forces, 
So  long  as  the  battle  is  lost  or  the  battle  is  won, 
For  the  cause  deserving  defeat  or  worthy  the  win- 
ning? 
Yet  that  is  how  children  of  men  are  told  of  the  ways 

of  their  warriors. 
This  hill  was  taken  by  stealth,  this  fort  by  a  brilliant 

maneuver; 
This  strategic  move,  born  in  the  brain  of  a  general, 
Brought  mass  disaster  to  foes  who  were  hated,  and 

death  to  valiant  men  who  dumbly  fell  in  their 

tracks. 
These  are  the  details  of  war,  and  these  are  the  factors 

historians  find  glory  in  telling. 
These  are  the  episodes  by  which  illusions  are  born, 
And  peaceful  men  find  martial  heroics  to  thrill  and 

delude  them, 
But  these  are  not  the  objectives  sought  out,  or  the 

far-reaching  lessons  intended. 

*     *     * 

Stars  seem  to  shine  when  a  battle  is  fought,  and 

moonlit  rays  give  a  glamor 
To  the  proud  death  of  heroes  who  die  for  a  cause 

perhaps  not  comprehended, — 
But  valor  is  God's  own  way  of  searing  those  who  are 

made  in  His  image. 
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To  tell  about  valor — that  is  how  men  write  who  pre- 
serve our  historic  traditions. 

What  we  want  to  know  —  we  who  follow  long  after — 

Is  why  so  many  men  died,  and  what  their  deaths  have 
accomplished. 

Lincoln  was  the  only  man  of  his  generation 

Who  rose  in  mental  and  moral  stature  above  these 
relatively  unimportant  details, 

To  discern  and  evaluate  the  ageless  significance,  for 
the  family  of  mankind, 

Involved  in  the  purpose  behind  the  fighting  and  win- 
ning of  the  Civil  War. 

*    *    * 

Not  only  did  Lincoln  understand  the  meaning  of 
events, 

He  also  knew  their  fabricators.  He  knew  men  as 
only  one  can  know 

Who  has  lived  in  small  villages,  joked  with  the  vill- 
agers, argued  with  them, 

Split  rails,  and  dug  graves,  and  plowed  furrows  with 
them; 

Towed  barges  with  them,  contended  with  them  and 
for  them 

In  country  courtrooms  and  in  legislative  halls. 

His  keen  perception  of  his  fellow-men 

Enabled  him  to  penetrate  the  outward  crust 

And  see,  beneath  the  shell  wherein  hypocrites  en- 
sconced themselves, 

Their  inward  weaknesses,  as  well  as  their  reserves 
of  power. 
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He  knew  a  man,  when  once  his  saddened  eyes 
Met  those  of  yet  another;  and  his  kindly  glance 
Was  not  the  symbol  of  his  approval.    You  were  you — 
He  had  the  true  number  God  had  given  you,  and 
He  tried  your  soul, 
And  rendered  up  your  soul's  evaluations. 


He  had  a  tender  love  for  women,  though  he  did  not 
understand  them, 

And  bore  a  punctilious  homage  toward  those  he  loved. 

His  secret  heart's  best  love  seemed  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  grave 

With  Ann  Rutledge. 

She  was  indeed  a  vestal  virgin  of  the  hinterland. 

Say  what  we  will  about  the  petulant  woman  that  he 
wed, 

Destiny  had  a  part  there;  he  married  a  storm,  it  is 
true, 

But  a  storm  quite  tempestuous  enough  to  envelop  a 
nation. 

A  storm  that  exasperated;  but  a  large  enough  storm 
so  that  no  one  could  say,  "It  was  but  the  morning 
dew."    No  one  could  say, 

"It  was  a  soft-blown  zephyr  wafting  out  of  the  skies." 

We  shall,  then,  relegate  Ann  Rutledge  to  her  prema- 
ture grave  in  the  backwoods; 

We  shall  shed  a  tear, — but  we  shall  allow  no  mawkish 
sentiment  to  lend  regret  that  she  did  not  be- 
come 
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The  mistress  of  the  White  House. 

Had  she  lived  and  become  Lincoln's  wife,  would  he 

ever  have  reached  the  White  House? 
Well  might  lovely  Ann  Rutledge  have  graced  a  humble 

home  in  the  backwoods. 

*     *     * 

One  would  hardly  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
man  imbued  with  dramatic  tendencies. 

Perhaps  there  is  drama  in  every  life,  even  the  most 
prosaic. 

Yet  Lincoln,  seemingly  without  the  fanfare  of  theatri- 
cal instincts; 

Lincoln —  that  man  of  great  contrasts —  seems  un- 
wittingly to  have  been  the  central  figure  in  some 
of  the  world's  most  stirring,  dramatic  situations. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  drama : — That  engendered  out 
of  the  hectic  sparkle  of  the  showman's  tempera- 
ment —  where  belongs  the  drama  of  the  great 
actors  of  the  various  stages  of  the  world; — 

That  of  Garrick  and  Bernhardt,  and  Dus£  and  Forbes 
Robertson, 

And  Booth  and  Maurice  Barrymore,  of  Faversham 
and  Sothern  and  Arliss,  whose  temperaments  in- 
spired them  to  the  creation  of  an  art  of  the 
loftiest  illusions. 

The  second  type  of  drama  is  that  often  displayed  by 
men  not  glossed  over  with  the  air  and  demeanor 
of  the  professional  stage, 
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But  men  who  are  projected  by  circumstances  into 
dramatic  situations. 

Napoleon,  with  a  world  for  his  stage,  on  the  sand- 
swept  plains  of  old  Egypt, 
Riding  at  dusk  on  a  white  charger  before  his  army, 
Two  thousand  miles  from  their  sunny  cottages  in 
France; 

Ready  for  battle  the  next  day  against  the  fantastic 
Mamelukes, — 

Pausing  a  moment  to  focus  the  eyes  of  his  troops  on 
the  Pyramids 

Silhouetted  against  the  distant  horizon  of  the  land 
of  the  ancient  Pharaohs, — 

Declaring  simply,  "Forty  centuries  are  looking  down 
upon  you!" 

Ah,  that  was  drama!  That  was  the  drama  of  cir- 
cumstance, 

Against  the  backdrop  of  the  historic  stage. 

It  had  its  denouement  in  the  far-flung  aggressions 
of  one  whose  stage  was  the  world,  and  whose 
scenes  were  drawn  from  momentous  convolutions 
of  empires. 

He  appealed  to  distraught  past  centuries,  when  men 
were  beginning  their  onward  strivings. 

That  was  drama  of  the  second  sort,  the  drama  of 
circumstance ; 

The  kind  of  drama  wherein  men  of  realism  forget 
their  Machiavellian  votaries,  and  their  fleshpots 
and  their  idols, 
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And  let  the  pressing  power  of  grand  events  make 
them  actors  on  an  historic  stage. 
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X 

DESPITE  HIS  unhistrionic  tendencies  and  his  pro- 
saic temperament, 

There  were  nine  great  dramatic  episodes  in  Lincoln's 
life, 

Which   proved   that   the   fortuitous   momentum    of 
events, 

Rather  than  the  actor's  showmanship  or  the  artifi- 
cialities of  theatrical  technique, 

Designed  the  scenes  upon  the  stages  whereon  he 
played  his  parts. 

First  of  these  nine  episodes  of  immortal  drama  was 

the  wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong. 
Lincoln  was  a  newcomer  to  the  bluff  city  of  New 

Salem  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sangamon. 
He  was  a  suspected  intruder,  seeking  acceptance  into 

the  communal  life  of  sensitive  and  supercilious 

New  Salem. 

Lincoln  was  not  eager  to  put  to  test  his  character  and 
his  rustic  strength 

In  a  contest  before  New  Salem's  mob  with  Jack  Arm- 
strong, the  local  conqueror  of  all  comers. 

But  the  swaggering  bully  assailed  him. 

It  is  not  to  boast  of  the  Kentucky  husky  who  split 
rails  in  primitive  Indiana, 

Who  put  the  plow  to  the  Illinois  soil,  or  the  oar  to 
the  wave  on  the  treacherous  Mississippi, 

That  one  must  record  how  the  rustic  galoots  of  New 
Salem  were  forced  to  acclaim  as  their  hero, 
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Not  their  famed  bully,  Jack  Armstrong,  in  the 
wrestling  match  on  the  Sangamon  bluffs, 

But  the  lank,  lean  Lincoln, —  the  gaunt  youth  who 
reluctantly  entered  the  contest. 

Crowds  may  jeer  a  man  who  lacks  courage,  or  cheer 
a  man  who  is  brave. 

That  is  democracy's  considered  answer  to  all  who 
clamor  for  justice, 

Or  cry  out  for  retribution  for  those  who  defile  it. 
So  Lincoln  captured  the  mob  of  frontier  New  Salem 
onlookers 

Who  taunted  his  courage  and  vaunted  the  primitive 
attributes  of  Jack  Armstrong, 

Then  faded  away  into  the  simple  log  homes  in  the 
Illinois  wilderness, 

To  admire  the  jovial  newcomer  with  the  smile  of  an 
angelic  apostle, 

Who  dared  smite,  with  bare  hands  and  hickory- 
muscled  arms, 

The  champion  wrestler  of  the  Sangamon.  Thus,  in 
far  centuries  past 

Had  David  smitten,  with  his  crude  slingshot,  the 
mighty  tyrant,  Goliath. 

Thus  did  the  God  ordained  history  of  the  human  race, 
after  long  ages  repeat  itself. 

A  new  David  had  risen  out  of  the  loins  of  the  com- 
mon people 

To  crash  the  crude  and  beeflike  simpleton  of  the 
frontier, 
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Who  challenged  the  strength  and  character  of  this 
honest  newcomer. 

Lincoln  felled  his  foe.    He  challenged  all  his  vaunt- 
ing antagonist's  friends. 

The  lean  avenger  of  the  ways  of  peace  and  justice 
and  of  brotherly  love 

Gained  more  than  a  victory  over  a  dumb,  brawn- 
clouted  rival. 

He  gained  the  faith  in  himself  to  meet  dangerous  and 
disastrous  situations,  that  every  man  needs 

Who  must  face  epochal  problems  and  resolve  them 
with  courage  and  forcefulness. 

He  gained  the  respect  of  the  honest  rustic  men  who 

stood  by  and  cheered  and  encouraged  his  rival. 
More  than  all  else,  he  came  out  of  the  match  with 

Jack  Armstrong 
Bearing  a  new  pride  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood, — 
A  new  glory  in  the  faith  of  the  things  he  might  do, 

a  new  hope  in  the  dawn  of  his  future. 
This  is  the  first  great  episode  of  drama  in  the  life  of 

Abraham  Lincoln, — 
A  vulgar  wrestling  match,  with  a  rough  antagonist, 

in  an  uncouth  arena,  with  hostile  hordes  around 

him; 
But  therein  was  born  the  conscious  genesis  of  his 

confidence  and  power  and  self-mastery; 
There  was  played  out,  by  actors  unaware  of  the  role 

they  were  playing  for  destiny, 
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The  first  great  episode  of  drama  enacted  by  common 
men  in  the  historic  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 


The  series  of  debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  marked 
the  dramatic  entrance  of  Lincoln  on  the  national 
stage. 

When  Lincoln  issued  his  challenge  to  the  "Little  Giant," 

The  "Tall  Sucker"  was  provoking  to  intellectual  com- 
bat the  most  striking  political  leader  of  his  gen- 
eration. 

The  challenge  was  accepted.  The  great  issues  pre- 
ceeding  the  Civil  War  were  to  be  threshed  out 
on  the  hustings. 

They  were  issues  on  which  must  turn  the  entire  fate 
and  future  of  America. 

The  premonitory  symbols  and  symptoms  of  Civil  War 
were  to  be  argued,  attacked,  and  defended. 

Slavery  and  bondage,  or  freedom  and  equality  of  op- 
portunity; 

The  power  of  states,  as  well  as  their  limitations,  and 
the  definitions  of  national  sovereignty; 

Varying  interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  mystify- 
ing decisions  of  the  courts; 

Conflicting  philosophies  of  government,  as  well  as 
contrasting  ideals  of  human  rights — 

These  were  subject  to  the  refinements  of  rhetoric  and 
the  analytical  sequences  of  reasoning 

Of  the  adroit  Douglas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  logical 
Lincoln  on  the  other. 
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Unbelievably  large  assemblages  of  people  gathered  to 

hear  these  debates; 
The  nation's  press  had  their  correspondents  to  follow 

the  speakers  from  one  hustings  to  another 
To  report  the  historic  clash  of  these  two  Titans  of 

democracy; 
To  relate  each  trivial  incident,  to  describe  the  crowds 

and  their  reactions; 
To  size  up  the  manners  and  methods  of  the  rival 

debaters; 
But  above  all,  to  supply  their  papers  with  the  words 

and  thoughts  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
On  the  mighty  themes  in  which  were  involved  the 

issue  of  peace  or  war, 
Of  bondage  or  freedom! 
Tensely  the  whole  nation  followed  the  course  of  their 

forensic  expressions. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  processes  of  an  enlightened 

democracy 
That  such  great  interest  was  taken   by  American 

citizens  everywhere. 
Democracy  will  survive  and  flourish  so  long  as  men 

will  debate  with  straightforward  candor 
Conflicting  theories  of  government  and  contrasting 

standards  and  policies. 

*     *     * 

The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  opened  at  Ottawa  where 

twelve  thousand  people  attended — 
Twelve  thousand  who  sat  or  stood  or  lolled  on  the 

ground  in  the  open  air, 
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And  listened  for  three  hours,  in  a  blistering  sun,  to 
the  orators. 

Think  of  twelve  thousand  devotees  of  democracy  hav- 
ing such  interest  in  the  stimulating  issues  of  a 
nation  at  the  crossroads 

That  they  would  come,  as  Sandburg  informs  us,  by 
innumerable  methods  of  transportation — 

"By  train,  canal  boat,  wagon,  buggy,  and  afoot  they 
had  arrived." 

What  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  a  free  people,  that  a 
broiling  sun  in  an  open  and  treeless  square,  could 
not  deter  them  from  hearing, 

Could  not  dissuade  them  from  drinking  deep  from 
the  dual  fountains  of  political  intellect, 

From  learning  the  governmental  pros  and  cons  ex- 
pounded by  Lincoln  and  Douglas, 

Of  ways  to  decide  the  course  of  life  of  unborn  millions 
of  people. 


From  Ottawa  to  Alton  —  clear  up  and  down  the  State 
they  debated  the  issues, 

And  a  listening  nation  formed  its  resolve  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

When  Webster  and  Hayne  had  their  famous  debate, 
a  generation  earlier, 

They  had  as  their  audience  an  erudite  Senate  and  a 
fringe  of  the  nation's  best  minds; 

But  in  the  seven  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las, the  rustic,  crude-minded  people, 
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The  cracker-box  crossroads  fellow,  the  simple,  plain 
folk  of  the  farms  and  villages, 

Listened  and  formed  their  opinions,  just  as  the 
Brahmins  of  Boston  were  doing — 

Just  as  the  ruling  classes  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia were  doing — 

Just  as  the  conglomerate  mass  of  Americans  every- 
where, North  and  South,  were  doing. 

For  this  was  a  people's  hustings  and  these  were 
people's  trumpeters 

Calling  to  intellectual  arms  their  thoughts,  their  aims, 
their  hopes  and  aspirations. 

These  two  men  were  consolidating  the  convictions,  as 
they  were  clarifying  the  issues, 

By  which  the  nation  would  mark  its  course  for  count- 
less ensuing  generations. 


It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  leader;  to  mold  men's 
minds, 

To  help  them  formulate  their  purposes  and  actions. 

Lincoln  lost  the  race  for  the  Senate  to  Stephen  A. 
Douglas. 

Douglas  lost  the  Presidency  and  the  country's  intellec- 
tual, moral  and  political  leadership  to  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  seven  great  debates  thus  made  an  imperishable 
dent  in  the  armor  of  slavery; 

They  gave  impetus  to  the  thought  and  purpose  of 
union  and  democracy. 
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They  instilled  into  the  consciousness  of  free  men  the 
ideals  out  of  which  the  gospel  of  popular  govern- 
ment is  fabricated. 

One  cannot  help  marveling  at  huge  crowds  journey- 
ing so  far  to  hear  the  debaters, 

And  journeying  in  such  discomfort  and  inconvenience ; 

Then  pushing  and  tugging  and  sweating  in  their  zeal 
to  see  and  hear  the  two  speakers, — 

Listening  for  three  and  four  hours  at  a  stretch  to 
their  respective  discussions. 

That  was  enthusiasm  for  politics,  for  government,  for 
democracy, 

Unmatched  in  the  evolution  of  sovereign  nations. 

*    *    * 

How  many  people  would  gather  today  to  listen  for 
several  hours  to  a  pair  of  expansive  debaters, 

Even  with  all  the  accouterments  of  great  audi- 
toriums, loud  speakers,  comfortable  seats,  and 
scientific  means*  of  acoustics, 

Also  with  modern  transportation  to  bring  them  to- 
gether? 

And  even  if  surging  thousands  should  chance  to  fore- 
gather, 

How  many  would  stay  after  the  first  thirty  minutes? 

One  wonders,  then,  if  we  have  lost  some  of  our  zeal 
for  our  country, 

If  there  has  gone  out  of  the  souls  of  men,  with  their 
feverish  petulance, 

Much  of  that  passion  for  politics,  of  concern  for 
democracy, 
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That  pervaded  the  spirits  of  those  who  listened  to 
Lincoln  and  Douglas. 


The  Cooper  Union  speech  was  the  next  great  episode 
of  drama  in  Lincoln's  life. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Vandalia  legislative  halls 
to  this  metropolitan  forum; 

From  the  Beardstown  courtroom,  and  even  Main 
Hall  in  old  Galesburg. 

Far  different  were  these  men  of  New  York,  whom 
he  must  face,  from  the  yokel  sons  of  the  prairies. 

No  gasping  farmers  these,  but  the  most  literate  citi- 
zens of  our  largest  city, 

The  intelligentsia,  the  pompous,  the  urban,  the  suc- 
cessful. 

Men  of  wealth  and  influence  and  power  and  alien  to 
rustic  crudities ; 

Critical  men,  men  of  the  ruling  class,  the  empire-build- 
ers of  their  generation. 

These  were  men  of  discernment  and  judgment,  else 
they  would  not  be  where  they  were  in  the  keen 
competition  of  New  York. 

If  Lincoln  could  win  the  cold  appraisal  of  this  group 
in  his  favor; 

If  he  could  convey  his  convictions  to  these  masters 
of  American  destiny; 

If  he  could  win  by  sheer  force  of  able  thought  and 
sincere  exposition 

And  rugged  character  back  of  the  thoughts  and  words, 
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He  might  secure  the  prize  of  the  ages — the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

He  understood  full  well  the  crucial  test  in  which  this 
daring  adventure  had  placed  him; — 

His  gangling  figure,  his  grotesque  awkwardness,  his 
backwoods  idiosyncracies, 

All  to  be  marked  in  bold  relief  before  fastidious 
Eastern  culture. 

Choate,  in  old  age,  recalled  Lincoln's  nervousness  be- 
fore his  address, 

His  evident  painful  self -consciousness  about  his  ill- 
fitting  clothes. 

He  was  introduced  to  the  fifteen  hundred  polished 
urban  auditors 

By  William  Cullen  Bryant, —  who,  at  eighteen,  had 
written  "Thanatopsis" — 

The  author  of  the  "Ode  to  the  Waterfoul," — contain- 
ing one  single  phrase 

Which  a  critic  has  called  the  most  graceful  in  the 
English  language. 

"I  have  only  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  said  Bryant,  "to  secure  your  profound- 

est  attention." 

*    *    * 

Here  was  the  brilliant  setting  for  this  man  of  con- 
trasts, 

For  this  wrestler  from  far-off  New  Salem,  on  the 
bluffs  of  the  Sangamon, 

To  wrestle  with  truth  this  night,  with  principle  and 
right  and  justice  as  he  conceived  it, — 
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An  intellectual  and  moral  combat  this  time  with  no 
uncouth  rustic  kibitzers, 

But,  instead,  the  elite  of  the  land  as  an  audience. 

There  were  some  who  looked  at  his  pallid  face  and 
his  corrugated  brow 

And  saw  the  deep  marks  of  hardship  graven  in  his 
countenance; 

Who  observed  his  gangling  frame  and  his  uncouth 
movements; 

Who  felt  sorry  for  him.  Others  were  tempted  to 
laugh, 

As  though  low  comedy  was  to  be  their  reward  for 
the  evening. 

That  was  the  way  some  felt  when  he  rose. 

But  he  had  prepared  this  speech  for  weeks  in  his 
cubby-hole  office  in  Springfield. 

He  had  plied  for  days  and  nights  in  building  an  in- 
vincible argument; 

Laying  it  deep  on  foundations  of  historical  precedent; 

Laying  it  deeper  on  the  pillars  of  logic  and  truth ; 

Laying  it  deeper  still  on  the  granite  of  faith  and 
conviction. 

So  it  was  not  long  after  he  started  speaking  at  Cooper 
Union 

When  a  strange,  majestic  light  broke  over  his  face, 

As  though  some  hidden  fire,  tended  by  angels  of 
heavenly  inspiration, 

Was  burning  within  J  his  gestures  lost  the  gawkiness 
born  of  the  rail  splitter's  technique, 
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And  blended  in  graceful  rapport  with  the  cadence  of 

his  words. 
His  voice,  surcharged  with  the  tone  of  his  profound 

sincerity, 

Rose  to  no  shout,  no  bombastic  declamation, — 

Attuned  not  to  the  florid  pacing  of  a  backwoods  spell- 
binder, 

But  softly  and  simply,  almost  naively,  we  are  told, 
Enthralled   that  crowd.     The   men   who   first  had 

pitied  him  and  those  who  first  had  sneered 
Saw  in  this  prairie  man,  the  man  the  crisis  called. 


"The  Cooper  Institute  Speech,"  says  one  of  Lincoln's 

great  biographers, 
"Takes  the  plain  principle  that  slavery  is  wrong, 
And  draws  the  plain  inference  that  it  is  idle  to  seek 

for  common  ground 
With  men  who  say  it  is  right. 
Strange  but  tragically  frequent  examples  show  how 

rare  it  is 
For  statesmen,  in  times  of  crisis,  to  grasp  the  essential 

truth  so  simply!" 
He  closed  his  speech  with  words  as  simple  in  their 

majesty 
As  though  an  ancient  prophet,  an  Isaiah  or  a  David, 

spoke  them; 
They  were  immortal  words;  they  are  as  timely  now 

as  they  were  then; 
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They  will  live  on  in  other  ages  too,  for  there  are  age- 
less things 
Which  now  and  then  appear  as  though  God-given: 
"And  in  that  faith  let  us,  to  the  end, 
Dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 
When  the  moving  drama  of  Cooper  Union  ended, 
Lincoln  had  conquered  the  East. 

*     *     * 

Months  passed.  Another  episode  occurred  in  the 
drama  of  this  unprecedented  life. 

It  is  the  occasion  of  his  first  inauguration  as  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  long  way,  it  is  to  be  admitted,  stretches  between 
the  wrestling  match  with  Jack  Armstrong 

And  that  tense  and  climactic  day  when  the  rude 
Railsplitter  of  the  hinterland, 

When  the  unabashed  challenger  of  the  bully  who  had 
browbeaten  the  timid  sons  of  New  Salem, 

Stood  on  a  par  with  all  the  kings  who  swayed  the 
nations  and  ruled  the  sovereign  wills  of  men, 

To  speak  in  front  of  the  uncompleted  Capitol,  with 
an  awaited  message 

Which  presaged  peace  or  war,  and  was  to  revolution- 
ize the  conduct  of  men  everywhere,  whether  they 
thought  in  terms  of  the  thralldom  of  kingdoms  or 
of  the  sovereignty  of  democracies. 

The  first  inaugural  address  was  written  in  Lincoln's 
beloved  Springfield. 

The  old  structure  still  stands  with  an  appropriate  tab- 
let on  its  exterior, 
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To  mark  the  spot  where  America's  greatest  states- 
man composed  his  first  official  prophecy  of  gov- 
ernment 

For  an  expectant  world. 

Standing  before  ten  thousand  people  in  front  of  the 
unfinished  Capitol  building, 

He  spoke  the  ominous  words  of  his  first  inaugural. 


Before  he  rose,  he  handed  his  tall  stovepipe  hat  to 
his  old  antagonist,  Douglas, 

Who,  unmurmuring,  took  and  held  it  while  his  gaunt 
opponent  of  the  historic  Illinois  debates  pro- 
nounced his  plans  for  the  nation. 

All  glory  to  the  "Little  Giant"  from  Illinois  who  thus 
subdued  his  pride  and  his  sense  of  thwarted  am- 
bition 

By  holding  the  hat  of  The  Railsplitter  with  whom  he 
had  debated  the  nation's  issues 

Before  clamorous  thousands  of  untutored  common- 
place men. 

Drama  is  born  out  of  these  back  drops  of  history, 

Wherein  great  actors — actors  of  fate  and  of  unpre- 
dictable circumstance 

Stand  side  by  side  in  life's  great  denouements — one 
holding  the  hat  of  the  other. 

War  or  peace  was  the  issue, —  the  substance  of  all 
Lincoln  said  in  his  first  inaugural  address 

Was  whether  awaiting  millions  would  take  up  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  he  so  eloquently  offered 
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Or  snatch  the  thorned  garland  of  war.    Theirs  was 

the  choice, 
And  never  did  statesman  so  offer  fateful  alternatives 
As  Lincoln  did  in  this  authoritative  declaration  of 

policies  and  principles  which  he  gave  to  the  North 

and  the  South. 
Hardly  had  he  spoken  to  the  crowds  in  front  of  the 

Capitol — 
Crowds  tense  with  expectation  of  portents  of  war  or 

of  peace — 
When  the  Pony  Express  at  St.  Joseph  had  begun  its 

relay  gallop 
Across  the  almost  illimitable  prairies,  where  ranged 

the  Indian  and  the  buffalo, — 
Bearing  his  message,  so  that  eager  men  of  the  far 

western  part  of  the  nation 
Might  assay  the  words  and  policies  of  the  new  Chief 

of  State. 
Is  there   not  superbly  enacted  drama  in  this  first 

great  scene, 
Wherein  Lincoln  became   the  ruler   of  the  mighty 

nation,  from  the  bottom  of  whose  lowly  depths 
He  rose,  to  guide,  enthrall,  and  mark  out,  like  some 

pioneer  pilgrim  through  a  seemingly  impassable 

forest, 
A  clear  and  unobstructed  pathway  to  an  immemorial 

destiny? 
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XI 

HE  EPISODE  of  Fort  Sumter  was  a  dramatic 
prelude  to  the  Civil  War. 

There  was  an  armed  fortress  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  of  Charleston. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  waved  proudly  over  Fort 
Sumter, 

Waved  in  the  breezes  that  blew  over  the  citadel  of 
seccession, 

Waved,  as  it  were,  in  the  faces  of  men  determined  that 
another  flag  should  supplant  it. 

The  Confederate  Government  had  taken  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  provisioning  its 
garrison. 

Lincoln  had  scarcely  assumed  his  presidential  responsi- 
bilities 

When  this  crisis  of  Fort  Sumter  had  to  be  faced  and 
solved. 

There  was  no  question  of  military  might  involved  as 
an  issue, 

For  this  puny  garrison  containing  but  a  handful  of 
soldiers 

Was  no  bristling,  embattled  menace  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Charleston. 

It  was  no  bastion  of  might,  guarding  with  adequate 
force  the  interests  of  a  threatened  sovereignty. 

Fort  Sumter  was  a  symbol,  and  symbols  may  be  more 
potent  things  than  citadels. 

Here  was  an  outpost  of  a  nation,  flying  its  flag, 
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Portraying  the  spirit  of  its  constitutional  sovereignty, 
Portraying  its  national  dignity,  its  historic  Federal 

unity, 
Portraying  the  might  and  grandeur  of  a  free  Republic. 
Should  that  fort  be  evacuated,  in  an  effort  to  appease 

the  South? 
Should  that  fort  be  strengthened  into  a  formidable 

unit  of  resistance? 
Should  that  fort  be  permitted  to  capitulate,  through 

starvation  and  neglect? 
Tensely  the  nation  turned  its  eyes  from  Fort  to  White 

House,  and  from  White  House  to  Fort, 
All  men,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  envisioning  its 

portentous  tragedy. 
The  lonely  man  in  the  White  House  knew  the  awful 

meaning  of  Fort  Sumter. 
If  he  ordered  its  evacuation,  as  a  gesture  of  peace  to 

the  South, 
He  would  thereby  sanction  the  desecration  of  a  sym- 
bol of  all  that  was  dear  to  Americans; — 
Sanction  the  retreat  of  his  country's  sovereignty  be- 
fore those  who  sought  to  defy  it. 
If  he  should  order  reinforcements,  the  Confederacy 

would  regard  that  as  an  act  of  war. 
Lincoln  might  thus  have  been  regarded  as  provoking 

a  war 
When   peace   emissaries   were    still   in    Washington 

feverishly  discussing  a  compromise. 
And  yet,  if  a  symbol  with  all  the  sacred  implications 

of  the  flag  and  the  fortress  beneath  it, 
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Were  not  worth  defending  and  upholding  with  the 

might  of  the  nation, 
Would  we  not  be  a  craven  people,  unworthy  of  our 

historic  heritage? 
Such  thoughts  as  these  must  have  surged  through 

the  brain  of  Lincoln, 

As  he  pondered  profoundly  the  course  to  pursue  in 

the  crisis. 

*     *     * 

At  the  first  meeting  of  his  Cabinet,  he  put  this  written 

question: 
"Assuming  it  to  be  possible  now  to  provision  Fort 

Sumter, 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  is  it  wise  to  attempt  it?" 
One  week  later,  they  met  again  to  return  to  him  their 

answers. 
Five  of  the  seven  new  Ministers  of  State  were  against 

sending  food  to  Fort  Sumter. 
One  seemed  unable  to  decide  either  for  or  against  it. 
Only  one  voted  in  favor  of  provisioning  the  garrison. 
What  a  commentary  on  the  insipid  resolution  of  those 

vacillating  politicians  who  were  to  counsel  the 

President 
Through  the  tragic  period  before  them ! 
But  Lincoln  was  no  spineless  pip-squeak  of  a  man, 
Nor  yet  a  swashbuckler. 

He  did  not  wish  to  flaunt  the  red  flag  of  provocation 
Needlessly  before  the  South.  It  was  an  awful  thing 
To  plunge  a  nation  into  war, —  and  he,  the  profound- 

est  thinker  of  them  all, 
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Comprehended   the   immeasurable   catastrophe   that 
might  be  the  fruit  of  rashness. 

That  was  why  he  pondered  so  long  before  he  chose  to 
act. 

That  was  why  he  sought  advice  and  facts  on  every 
hand, 

Even  to  the  length  of  asking  the  wife  of  one  of  Fort 
Sumter's  officers 

Permission  to  read  the  soldier's  letters  to  her,  that 
he  might  have  first-hand  information. 


A  storm  of  abuse  was  heaped  on  Lincoln  because  of 
his  slowness  to  act; 

But  here  was  a  cautious  man  on  whose  decision 

The  fate  of  millions  depended. 

Here  was  a  man  of  balance,  a  patient  man,  weighing 
all  factors; 

A  safe  man  —  yet  one  who  would  instantly  dare  when 

once  he  was  sure  he  was  right. 
Could    the  nation  retreat  before  the  onslaught  of 

threatened  secession? 
Could  his  country  be  so  craven  as  to  let  its  garrison 

starve, 
For  fear  of  consequences?     Five  Cabinet   officers 

said  so — 
At  least,  in  effect,  that  is  what  five  of  them  said. 
Oh,  what  ignominy  rests  upon  the  fame  of  those  five 

men; 
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Weaklings,  appeasers,  yielders  up  of  the  symbol  of 
their  sovereign  heritage! 


Lincoln  dispatched  ships  laden  with  ample  supplies. 

The  fact  that  they  never  reached  their  destination  is 
a  minor  fact  in  history, — 

But  it  would  have  been  a  major  fact  in  history 

If  Lincoln  had  refused  to  send  them ! 

He  could  never  have  ranked  as  so  great  a  man,  had 

he  retreated  before  that  momentous  decision. 
All  our  symbols  of  American  glory  would  have  been 

tarnished  with  that  shame. 
Is  it  an  overemphasis  to  lay  such  stress  on  the  sending 

of  food  to  a  garrison? 
Ah,  food  for  a  garrison  only?    No,  it  was  food  for 

the  health  of  a  nation, 
For  the  nurture  of  that  integrity  of  union  by  which 

men's  aspirations  flowered. 
By  any  lesser  course  Lincoln  would  have  suffered  his 

country  the  humiliation  of  yielding  to  secession. 

*    •    * 

As  Lincoln's  ships  hove  in  sight  of  beleaguered  Fort 
Sumter, 

Confederate  guns  were  already  booming  forth  their 
attack  on  that  symbol  of  American  sovereignty. 

Those  guns,  like  one  fired  in  a  nobler  cause  at  Con- 
cord, 

Resounded  throughout  the  world.    They  sounded 

The  tocsin  of  Civil  War. 
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Thus  rose  the  curtain  on  that  historic  drama  of  pro- 

foundest  tragedy, 
In  which  Lincoln  was  to  play  an  immortal  role. 

•  ♦     * 

Three  million  nine  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
lived  in  bondage  in  America. 

One  day  Lincoln  sauntered  nonchalantly  into  a  cabinet 
meeting. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  following  the  battle  of  Antietam. 
The  Confederate  army  had  been  driven  out  of  Mary- 
land. 

Long   before,    he   had   made    a   sacred   promise    to 
himself — 

A  still  more  sacred  promise  to  his  God — 

That  when  God  gave  him  a  sign  of  His  approval, 
He  would  emancipate  those  chattel  slaves — 
Would  restore  them  to  the  dignity  and  privileges  of 

free  men. 
It  was  a  strange  but  reverent  method  of  decision, 
Setting  up  before  God  the  question  of  a  battle's  out- 
come, 
As  signifying  God's  will  on  the  momentous  issue  of 
Emancipation. 

*  *     * 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  book.    It  was  a  book  of  rather 

naive  humor. 
He  read  a  short  chapter  to  his  Cabinet  by  way  of 

diversion, 
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By  way  of  prelude  to  the  contrasting  solemnity  of  the 
momentous  hour  that  followed. 

"High-handed  Outrage  at  Utica",  by  the  humorist, 
Artemus  Ward, 

Being  read  to  the  Ministers  of  State  by  the  Chief  of 

State 
Would  seem  a  queer  procedure  anywhere  at  any  time. 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  annals  of  men  do  we  find 
another  leader  of  such  perplexing  contrasts; 

But  Lincoln  still  had  a  New  Salem  sense  of  humor, 

And  the  frivolity  of  this  quaint  act  of  his 

At  least  attested   to   the   retention   of   his  human 

qualities. 
Thereupon  he  presented  his  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, 
Announcing  his  decision  to  free  nearly  four  million 

slaves ! 
In  all  the  long  march  of  Christian  men  toward  the 

attainment  of  sublime  ideals, 
No  finer  episode  occurs  than  the  simple  drama  of 

this  simple  scene — 
Portentous  beyond  all  measure  of  description, 
Affecting  the  hearts  of  millions  of  huts  and  thousands 

of  mansions  too, 
Redeeming  those  who,   snatched  from  the  African 

jungles 
To  serve  masters  of  an  alien  race  in  an  alien  land, 
Could  now  resume  the  arduous  path  of  liberty  left 

far  behind  in  their  jungle  habitat 
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And  build  a  civilization  and  culture  by  the  side  of 
their  former  masters. 


As  long  as  there  is  a  black  man  living  upon  the  earth; 
As  long  as  there  is  an  oppressed  man,  a  downtrodden 

human  of  any  race  or  creed  or  clime; 
This  dramatic  scene  in  the  Cabinet  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Should  be  looked  back  upon  for  inspiration, 
With  gratitude,  because,  in  freeing  the  slaves,  he 
gave  momentum  to  the  hopes  of  all  men,  every- 
where, in  every  future  age, 
For  the  attainment  of  a  nobler  dignity  and  a  fuller 
life. 
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XII 

HE  GETTYSBURG   ADDRESS   was  the  next 
dramatic  episode  in  Lincoln's  life. 
Lincoln  received  a  circular  letter  from  a  committee, 
Inviting  him  to  hear  the  master  orator,  Everett, 
Dedicate  the  hallowed  field  where  the  fortunes  of 

war  had  turned. 
It  was  through  this  casual,  routine  invitation  that 

Lincoln  attended ; 
By  such  incidental  procedures  are  monumental  facts 

of  history  often  consummated. 
Everett  spoke  for  three  hours  at  Gettysburg;  he  spoke 

with  eloquence; 
In  any  book  of  classic  oratory  his  speech  might  well 

be  included. 
Fifteen  thousand  people  listened  in  polite  silence    to 

his  old-fashioned  cadences 
Modeled  on  the  tradition  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Of  Burke  and  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Disraeli,  of  Clay  and 

Webster  and  Calhoun. 
What  could  be  more  inspiring  to  such  an  orator 
Than  the  scene  of  a  recent  battle,  where  men  had  died 

both  valiantly  and  violently, 
Each  believing  his  cause  just,  each  falling  gallantly, 
With  the  outcome  of  the  battle  giving  victory  to  the 

orator's  cause? 

*     *     * 

Lincoln  rose  before  the  massed  thousands  at  Gettys- 
burg— 
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A  second  fiddle  to  Everett  —  but  as  President  of  the 

United  States. 

Even  though  he  had  humbled  himself  by  accepting 

merely  a  circular  invitation, 
Nevertheless,  he  must  be  called  on  to  speak.    He  was 

not  a  disciple  of  sarcasm,  such  as  Disraeli; 
He  voiced  no  invective  against  the  militant  foes  of 

the  Union; 
He  indulged  no  capitalizing  on  bloodthirsty  enmities, 

bred  by  the  lust  hate  of  battle ;  no  excoriation  of 

foes. 
The  tall,  gaunt  man  of  the  prairies,  the  tussling  lean 

giant  of  New  Salem, 
The  rustic  warrior  of  the  abortive  Black  Hawk  War, 
The  vaunted  Railsplitter  turned  statesman, 
Stood  up  to  speak  on  the  blood-bathed  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, 
Where  the  tide  of  the  Confederacy  had  dashed  to  its 

flood  and  receded. 
He  awkwardly  followed  the  graceful   and  eloquent 

Everett. 
For  only  three  hundred  seconds  he  spoke.    Even  the 

photographer  had  not  sufficient  time  to  arrange 

the  trappings  of  the  camera, 
Before  the  speech  was  ended  and  the  speaker  had  sat 

down. 
Thus  no  picture  was  made  of  the  deliverer  of  the 

Gettysburg  speech  as  he  expressed  its  nuances. 
When    the    immortal    oration    at    Gettysburg    was 

finished,  no  wild  enthusiasm  followed; 
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The  crowd  was  not  awed  by  the  majesty  of  his 
prophetic  declaration. 

Only  a  few  brash  members  of  the  audience  perfunc- 
torily congratulated  him. 

To  one  of  these  the  embarrassed  Lincoln  simply  said, 

"It  will  not  scour!" 

How  he  could  so  quickly  change  from  the  poetic 
cadences  of  his  classic  oration 

To  such  a  prosaic  comment  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Could  Burke  or  Macauley  or  Pitt  or  Fox  or  Gladstone 
or  Disraeli, 

Could  Webester  or  Clay,  could  the  impassioned  Pat- 
rick Henry, 

Have  turned  at  once  from  the  heat  and  fervor  of 
delivering  an  undying  pronouncement 

To  make  a  commonplace  remark?    This  was  possible 

only  to  the  great  man  of  contrasts. 

*    »    * 

In  three  hundred  seconds  of  deathless  drama  this 
masterpiece  was  given  to  the  ages; — 

This  outpouring  of  a  mind  untutored  in  any  of  the 
colleges  of  the  land, 

But  tempered  by  fires  of  heaven-born  inspiration: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago 
Our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 
A  new  nation, 
Conceived  in  liberty 
And  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
That  all  men  are  created  equal. 
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Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 

Testing  whether  that  nation 

Or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 

Can  long  endure. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that 

field, 
As  a  final  resting  place 
Of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives 
That  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
That  we  should  do  this. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense, 
We  cannot  dedicate — 
We  cannot  consecrate — 
We  cannot  hallow  —  this  ground. 
The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled 

here, 
Have  consecrated  it, 

Far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember, 
What  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
What  they  did  here. 
It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather, 
To  be  dedicated  here 
To  the  unfinished  work 
Which  they  who  fought  here 
Have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
To  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
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That  from  these  honored  dead 

We  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause 

For  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 

devotion — 
That  we  here  highly  resolve 
That  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — 
That  this  nation,  under  God, 
Shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — 
And  that  government  of  the  people, 
By  the  people, 
For  the  people 
Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

♦    *    * 

These  words  are  as  eternal  as  the  ages. 

A  nation  that  can  produce  a  man  who  speaks  such 

words 
Can  never  die, 
So  long  as  it  remembers 
Their  fateful  meaning. 
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XIII 

THE  SECOND  inauguration  took  place  under  cir- 
cumstances far  different  from  the  first. 
It,  too,  was  one  of  the  dramatic  episodes  in  Lincoln's 

life  that  will  live  always  in  history. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  inauguration  war  was  about 

to  break  out  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
Now  the  war  was  almost  over,  a  new  era  was  about 

to  start; 
But  death  was  in  the  offing  —  the  death  of  the  chief 

actor  was  near  at  hand. 

*     *     * 

Just  before  the  second  inauguration  a  scene  of  tragic 
comedy  took  place  in  the  Senate  chamber, 

When  Andrew  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent; 

With  Lincoln  and  his  Cabinet  sitting  in  the  audience, 

With  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  representative 
leaders  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 

With  diplomats  of  foreign  governments  adorned  in 
their  formal  and  formidable  habiliments, 

With  the  Congress,  House  and  Senate,  and  high  dig- 
nitaries both  men  and  women,  gracing  the  his- 
toric occasion, 

Andrew  Johnson,  liquored  up  with  potent  drafts  of 
fortifying  brandy, 

Proceeded  to  bellow  forth  a  crude  stump  speech,  all 
impromptu, 
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All  with  alcoholic  spontaneity, —  lecturing  by  name 

the  Court  and  the  Cabinet, 
Grievously    shocking   the    sensibilities   of  men   and 

women  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  good 

taste. 

Lincoln  had  sat  through  it  all, —  his  head  bowed  in 
regretful  humiliation. 

The  Tennessee  plebeian  was  exhibiting  his  vulgar 
uncouthness — 

One  of  the  most  disgraceful  exhibits  of  boorish  man- 
ners which  a  State  occasion  has  ever  provided. 


This  was  the   dramatic  prelude  to  the  President's 

second  inauguration. 
A  few  minutes   later  he  turned  from  the  grating 

embarrassment  of  his  colleague's  clownish  dis- 

portment, 
To  deliver  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  ever 

recorded  in  the  English  language. 
As   the    President   stood   in   front   of   the    Capitol, 

thousands  cheered  him. 
For  four  anguished  years  he  had  guided  the  nation 

on  the  course  of  her  turbulent  fortunes; 
He  had  steered  her  through,  like  an  ancient  mariner, 

by  the  stars  of  heaven, 
While  waves  rose  high,  and  the  lightning  flash  of 

battle  menaced  her  in  the  storm. 
But  now  the  hurricane  of  hell  was  slowly  subsiding; 
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A  peaceful  haven  was  not  far  off,  and  a  friendly 

shore  hard  by. 
Why  should  the  crowds  not  cheer  their   dauntless 

pilot,  on  this  day  of  his  rededication? 
Full  well  they  knew  that  he  of  all  their  countrymen 
Had  saved  their  ship  of  Union  from  the  vortex  of 

destruction. 

*  *     * 

Though  it  was  a  drizzly  day,  suddenly  a  burst  of  sun- 
light 
Spread  radiantly  over  the  historic  scene, —  augury, 

thought  some 
Of  brighter  days  ahead,  for  the  distraught  Republic. 
Seldom  has  a  great  orator  had  more  competition  with 

excellence  of  his  own, 
Than  was  the  challenging  lot  of  Lincoln  at  this  hour. 
He  must  measure  up  to  the  highest  reaches  of  his 

power  in  the  debates  with  Douglas? 
He  must  risk  comparison  with  the  great  declaration 

he  delivered  at  Cooper  Union; 
He  would  be  gauged  today  by  the  superb  classic  he 

had  pronounced  at  Gettysburg. 
Did  ever  music  ever  have  nobler  strain, 
Or  lofty  ideals  attain  more  sublime  expression, 
Than  this  rich  fulfillment  which  he  gave  to  all  the 

ages, 
When  he  uttered  these  magic  words  of  his  last  great 

speech? 

*  *    * 

"Fondly  do  we  hope  —  fervently  do  we  pray — 
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That  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass 

away. 
Yet  if  God  wills  that  it  continue,  until  all  the  wealth 
Piled  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 

of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk, 
And  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
Shall  be  paid  with  another  drawn  with  the  sword, 
As  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must 

be  said, 
'The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous 

altogether.' 
With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity  for  all; 
With  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 

the  right, 
Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in, — 
To  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds; 
To  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
And  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan; 
To  do  all  which  may  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
Among  ourselves,  and  with  all  nations." 
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XIV 

WHATEVER  THE  cumulative  drama  of  this  man's 
life  had  been, 

The  pathetic  episode  of  his  death  surpassed  it — 

Exceeded  in  startling,  tragic  power  the  grand  finale 

of  a  Shakespearean  play. 
The  war  was  won ;  the  Union  of  the  States  had  been 

assured ; 
The  wisdom  of  his  statesmanship  had  been  vindicated; 
The  vitriol  of  the  critics  of  his  course  dissolved  in  the 

vial  of  Victory. 
Strange  it  was  that  the  supreme  climatic  scene  of 

one  of  the  greatest  actors  on  the  stage  of  history 
Should  be  enacted  in  a  theater,  where  he  sat  to  watch 

a  play. 
Strange  that  an  actor  should  play  the  heinous  role 

of  assassin; 
Strange  that  stark  tradegy  should  follow  in  the  lives 

of  the  four  occupants  of  the  President's  box  that 

night. 

*    *    * 

There  was   Major    Rathbone  who,  with  his  lovely 

fiancee, 
Miss  Clara  Harris,  a  distinguished  Senator's  daughter, 
Sat  in  the  charmed  and  secluded  circle  of  the  box  with 

President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
How  brightly  must  have  shown  the  lights  of  Ford's 

Theater  as  these  four  looked  out  upon  the  stage, 

where  "Our  American  Cousin"  was  being  enacted. 
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How  brightly  for  the  President  who  at  long  last  had 
sounded  the  death  knell  of  Secession  and  Dis- 
unity; 

How  brightly  for  the  woman  at  his  side  who  had 
trodden  the  hard  pathway  with  him  up  to  the 
pinnacle, 

And  now  could  revel  in  anticipation  of  long  years 
of  peaceful,  private  life  with  the  man  of  destiny 
beside  her; 

How  brightly  for  the  two  lovers  —  each  with  the 
glow  of  youthful  ardor  to  enhance  the  charm  of 
this  setting. 

But  before  the  play  was  ended,  before  the  climax 
was  reached  on  the  stage  of  Ford's  Theater, 

The  terrible  toll  of  tragedy  had  set  up  its  grim  rever- 
berations. 

The  brightness  of  those  lights  upon  that  historic  stage 
was  soon  transformed  into  as  dark  a  gloom  as 
ever  brooded  over  the  children  of  men. 


All  the  world  knows  the  minutest  detail  of  that  awful 

hour, 
When    John    Wilkes    Booth    crept    stealthily    into 

Lincoln's  unguarded  box, 
And  fired  the  bullet  that  gave  martyrdom  to  the 

Friend  of  Man; 
And  by  the  craven  cowardice  of  shooting  an  unarmed, 

unguarded  victim  from  the  back, 
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Without  warning,  without  a  shred  of  justifiable  provo- 
cation— 
Firing  that  bullet  lent  to  fiendish  human  infamy 
A  taint  and  tarnish  that  forever  degrades  the  human 

species, 
Conscious  that  a  dastard  deed  of  such  abhorrent  mold 
Could  be  so  appallingly  perpetrated  by  a  member  of 
the  human  race. 


♦     * 


Yes,  tragedy  had  its  rendezvous  with  that  group  of 
four; 

Bravely,  Major  Rathbone  grappled  with  Booth,  and 
was  slashed  on  his  right  arm — 

And  yet,  many  years  later,  this  same  gallant  soldier 
slew  the  loved  and  lovely  lady  beside  him, 

In  a  brutal  and  insane  fit  of  madness,  himself  a  rav- 
ing maniac. 

The  President's  widow,  too,  trod  the  sad  pathway  of 
Gethsemane. 

Though  living  long  years  after  that  fateful  night, 

She  lived  full  many  of  them  when  the  mind  was  dead, 
and  a  vital  thing  had  snapped  in  the  heart  of  her. 


At  Peterson's  house,  across  the  street  from  Ford's 

lethal  box, 
Next  morning,  after  Booth's  treacherous  bullet  had 

been  buried  in  Lincoln's  brain 
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Earth's  greatest  mortal  since  the  dawn  of  immemorial 
time, 

Earth's  greatest  human  benefactor,  gave  back  his 
gentle  spirit  to  the  God  who,  in  all  ages, 

And  amid  all  crises,  all  chaos,  all  wrenching  and  rend- 
ing of  the  souls  of  his  bewildered  children, 

Raises  up  the  man  to  ride  the  storms  and  bring 

The  turbulent  ship  of  human  hope 

To  the  safe  harbor  of  a  divinely  appointed  destiny. 

*     *     * 

So  died  Abraham  Lincoln ;  so  in  the  midst  of  Ministers 

of  his  Cabinet, 
He  died? 

So  in  the  presence  of  his  son  he  died ; 
That  son  who  was  to  see  two  later  Presidents  stricken 

in  death  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 
Stanton,  the  bumbling  Secretary  of  War,  the  man  of 

action,  and  not  of  rhetoric  or  of  eloquence, 
Strode  calmy  forth  from  the  scene  of  the  martyr's 

deathbed, 
And  uttered  majestic  words  that  will  live  as  long  as 

the  language  in  which  he  spoke  them — 
Words  of  such  grandeur  that  they  have  become  the 

distillation  of  all  that  epitomizes  the  greatness  of 

Abraham  Lincoln: — 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  Ages!" 
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XV 

WE  SAY  THAT  Lincoln  was  a  great  man. 
How  do  we  measure  the  stature  of  a  great 

man? 
Do  we  use  a  yardstick  of  outward  appearance? 
Must  a  man  look  the  part  of  a  President  to  be  a 

President? 
Well,  Warren  Harding  so  looked  the  part,  as  indeed 

few,  if  any  Presidents  have. 
If  we  measure  a  great  man  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance or  impression,  test, 
Then  we  must  take  into  account  his  charm. 
Can  he  fascinate  people?     Can  he  awe  them?    Can 

he  send  cold  shivers  down  their  spinal  columns 
With  that  mysterious  magic  touch  of  magnetism,  an 

Aladdin's  lamp  of  personality? 
If  outward  bearing  be  the  hallmark  of  the  great  man, 

then 
We  must  assay  him  also  by  his  pomp  and  splendor; 
By  his   stage   setting,   which   grandeur's  grotesque 

gaudiness 
Sets  up  as  scenery. 
Mussolini,  indeed,  sat  in  an  office  large  enough  for  a 

platoon  of  file  clerks, 
And  sat  alone  in  amplitude  and  spendor,  befitting  a 

great  man — 
Caesar  of  old  rode  at  the  head  of  pageants  through 

the  streets  of  Rome, 
After  each  conquest.    Chained  prisoner  kings  often 

walked  sullenly  behind  him  in  these  parades. 
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By  such  devices  vain  men  hope  to  raise  themselves  to 

prestige  and  to  glory. 
We  must  give  Caesar  credit,  though,  for  having  first 

performed  the  deed,  before  the  circus  started. 

*  *     * 

If  mere  appearance  be  the  test  of  the  imperial  great- 
ness of  a  man, 

We  must  be  conscious  of  the  swashbuckler's  efforts 
to  impress. 

We  are  wont  to  say  that  such  men  are  men  of  force 
and  men  of  power. 

Even  whole  nations  have  been  cowed  into  the  sub- 
jugation of  untoward  obeisance, 

When  Prussian  arrogance  has  clicked  its  heels  and 
vaunted  its  assumed  authority. 

The  fear  thus  inspired  by  a  ruthless  Bismarck  or  a 
witless  Wilhelm 

Has  wrought  much  devastation  in  the  world.  But 
we  are  not  moralizing  on  the  ethics  of  tyrants; 
we  are  only  perusing  the  standards  of  human 
greatness, 

Wondering,  the  while,  if  there  be  any  substance  in 
the  superficiality  of  outward  appearance, 

As  a  gauge  or  guide  by  which  to  appraise  the  great- 
ness of  any  man. 

*  *    * 

There  may  be  temporary  power  in  the  harsh  com- 
mand, the  bold  bluff,  the  dread  vauntings  and 
and  struttings  of  a  Goering, 
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Panoplied  in  crassly  designed  uniforms,  bedecked  with 
medals  of  copper  and  brass,  and  perhaps  of  ersatz 
gold. 

But  braid  and  brass  will  not  imbue  a  Goering  with 
greatness, 

And  pomp  and  strut  will  not  segregate  the  Kaiser 
from 

The  humiliating  historic  position  of  a  vain  and  whim- 
pering weakling. 

And  yet,  despite  the  blustering  and  blow  and  blud- 
geoning of  Bismarck 

Despite  his  cruel,  despotic  inhumanities  to  man 

We  must  assess  him  as  a  great  man  still. 

Thus,  perhaps,  we  may  eliminate  appearance  and 
brutal  show  of  pomp  and  arrogance  as  a  standard 

By  which  to  mark  the  man  who  possesses  greatness. 

For  the  guinea  stamp,  as  Scotland's  simple  bard  has 
so  sublimely  informed  us, 

Is  not  t>y  any  means  the  intrinsic  measure  of  a  man. 

A  man  may  be  great  —  as  both  Caesar  and  Bismarck 
have  proven — 

While  yet  he  may  stoop  to  cheap  pomp  or  engage 
in  bullying  forays. 

A  man  may  be  small  —  small  in  the  infinite  glow  of 
the  heart  and  the  spirit — 

Small  in  the  cruel  disdain  he  may  hold  for  his  fellows- 
Small  in  the  over-exalting  of  self,  in  the  contemptuous 
disdain  of  sulbalterns, 

And  yet  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  mask  of  hypocrisy 
which  lends  an  appearance  of  greatness. 
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But  true  greatness  is  made  of  stuff  far  sterner  than 
these  superficial  externals. 


3^  3^  ?p 


It  is  of  vast  import  to  the  fate  of  the  populous  family 
of  humankind 

That  it  cease  drawing  conclusions,  taking  orders,  and 
making  historic  tragedies  possible 

By  over-praising  its  leaders  as  great  men,  and  so  do- 
ing their  bidding, 

Because  they  have  the  presumption  to  strut,  the  ar- 
rogance to  presume, 

And  the  showmanship  to  parade  their  superficialities 
hidden  by  super-camouflage 

Concealing  their  mediocre  capacity,  cunning  designs, 
or  fathomless  depths  of  depravity. 


Or  do  we  measure  a  man's  greatness  by  his  words? 
If  words  be  our  yardstick,  then  the  apt  expressions 

of  demagogues — 
Their   enticing  promises,   their   verbal   attuning   to 

what  we  would  wish  to  hear  them  say — 
Their  mere  words  would  sway  our  minds; 
Words  would  make  demagogues  great  men,  if  words 

were  the  measure  of  greatness. 
From  Aaron  Burr  to  Huey  Long,  we  have  been  offered 

this  spurious  dross  for  real  gold, 
But  we  must  not  altogether  discount  the  value  of 
words; 
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It  was  on  words  that  Shakespeare  took  flight  to 
immortality. 

It  was  on  words  that  every  writer  of  a  masterpiece 
has  attained  distinction. 

No  statesman  has  ever  left  his  mark  on  his  era, 

Unless  he  were  a  master  of  words — 

No  statesman,  whether  it  be  Pericles  or  Pitt  or  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  or  any  other. 

*  *     * 

Or  do  we  appraise  a  man's  greatness  by  his  power  to 
think? 

Voltaire  was  a  great  thinker.  Indeed,  Macaulay  has 
quaintly  said  of  him, 

That  his  was  the  noblest  brain  "that  Nature  had 
vouchsafed  to  a  human  skull." 

Was  Voltaire,  the  profound  thinker,  a  great  man, 
for  his  thoughts? 

Perhaps.  But  may  not  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  aim 
of  one's  thinking — 

Whether  it  be  for  futility,  for  destruction  of  ideals,  or 
for  noble  inspirations? 

Again  we  meet  confusion  in  our  tests  of  human  great- 
ness, 

Because  we  find  profound  thinkers  who  were  not 
great  men, 

And  shallow  thinkers  whose  greatness  no  man  can 
question. 

Martin  Luther  was  a  shallow  thinker;  so  was  Crom- 
well; so  was  Patrick  Henry. 

*  *    * 
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Or  in  men's  qualities  shall  we  find  our  standard  of 
greatness? 

Qualities  of  goodness;  of  high  ideals;  of  unselfish 
love;  of  courage? 

Qualities  of  generous  devotion  to  a  cause, 

And  of  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  its  advancement? 

Do  these  make  a  man  stand  out  from  among  his 
fellows, 

Setting  him  apart,  as  though  endowed  with  great- 
ness? 

Transcendent  as  are  these  and  numberless  less  vir- 
tuous attributes, 

They  are  possessed  in  surprising  degree  by  incalcul- 
able millions  of  people, — 

Possessed  by  unknown  mediocrities,  of  every  race  and 
in  every  age. 

Perhaps  we  find  these  qualities  more  manifest  in  war 
than  in  peace  times, 

When,  in  the  brutal,  gory  processes  of  battle,  they 
shine  forth  from  the  breasts  of  humble  men. 

Not  here  and  there  in  occasional  displays,  as  though 
they  were  merely  exceptions — 

Almost  every  one  shines  with  an  inner  light,  born  of 
the  souPs  hidden  brightness, 

When  put  to  the  test  of  a  battle  evoking  the  grim 
challenge  of  courage  and  sacrifice. 

Thus,  virtue  seems  commonplace,  incomparable  quali- 
ties a  part  of  the  texture  of  millions. 

No,  these  are  not  great  men,  save  only  as  God's  image 
betokens 
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The  exaltation  within  most  men,  of  fires  divinely  im- 
planted. 

Every  hamlet  and  city  are  made  up  of  folk  of  good 
spirits, 

Of  generous  and  kindly  people,  whose  hearts  are  of 
untarnishable  gold. 

But  greatness  must  kindle  its  fires  with  the  flint  of 
still  sterner  virtues, — 

Of  strong  words,  sound  thoughts,  deep  feelings,  and 
tender  emotions 

Profoundly  embraced  by  unalterable  will  and  pur- 
pose and  conviction. 

*  *    * 

We  measure  the  great  man  mostly  by  his  deeds — 
By  what  he  gives  of  what  he  has  to  give,  while  giving 

all. 
He  must  give  more  than  other  men,  or  else  bog  down 

to  the  level  of  mediocrity; 
He  must  constructively  affect  the  lives  of  men  be- 
yond the  finite  zone  of  human  computation; 
He  must  take  Destiny  by  the  hand,  and  walk  with 

integrity  and  wisdom  beside  that  fickle  wraith, — 
Guiding  her  course,  even  as  she,  in  her  fateful  way, 

does  her  share  of  the  guiding, — 
All  the  while,  trailing  behind  with  yearning  hopes, 

blindly  the  masses  follow. 
That  is  a  great  man,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  human 

greatness. 
Such  a  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln. 

*  *     * 
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For  three-quarters  of  a  century  his  greatness  has 
been  measured  by  one  simple  test: 

He  solved  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War — 

He  unified  the  Nation. 

Involved  in  that  superlative  deed 

Was  the  freeing  of  the  black  man; 

The  preservation  of  an  intact  country; 

The  inculcation  of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  democ- 
racy. 

By  the  yardstick  of  his  accomplishment  in  meeting 
the  great  crisis  of  the  sixties, 

The  world  has  universally  acclaimed  his  immortal 
greatness. 

He  deserved  the  acclaim,  for  what  he  said,  as  well  as 
for  what  he  did. 

Doubtless  no  other  man  could  have  impregnated  the 
doctrine  of  democracy  throughout  our  land 

With  such  compelling  simplicity,  such  succinct  clarity, 
such  moving  eloquence. 

Certainly  no  other  leader  could  have  led  the  people 

To  Victory  and  National  Unity — to  the  preservation 
of  the  Nation  in  its  old  historic  completeness. 

Almost  godlike  in  stature,  he  has  grown  when  meas- 
ured by  the  test  of  these  accomplishments. 
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XVI 

NOW,  THE  TIME  has  come  to  make  a  new  ap- 
praisal of  Lincoln, 

To  adjust  his  greatness  by  the  metes  and  bounds  of 
a  more  extensive  yardstick. 

Enough  decades  have  passed  since  his  time  to  provide 

the  perspective 
By  which  we  may  assay  his  value  in  terms  of  what 

he  did  for  his  country  and  the  entire  race  of 

men 
In  solving  the  crisis  of  Civil  War  and  Disunion. 
We  must  newly  estimate  his  place  in  the  subsequent 

history  of  mankind; 
His  place  in  the  annals  of  a  changing  world  is  secure, 

his  greatness  acknowledged, 
As  measured  by  the  limitations  of  his  deeds  in  the 

scope  of  his  lifetime. 
But  that  standard — the  standard  of  gauging  him  by 

his  own  living  period  of  accomplishment, 
Of  assuming  his  cycle  of  usefulness  ended  with  his 

tragic  passing — 
That  gauge  is  outmoded.    We  must  take  the  measure 

of  this  man  and  his  work  anew, 
In  the  light  of  these  crucial  days,  long  after  his 

death, 
When  his  words  and  his  works  are  applied  to  the 

solution  of  this  more  ghastly  menace, 
That  stalks  like  an  evil  scourge  not  only  across  the 

country  he  saved  and  the  race  he  freed, 
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But  threatens  all  countries,  all  races,  all  peoples,  all 

vestiges  of  civilized  life. 

*     *     * 

Again  it  is  the  gruesome  story  of  crisis  and  war,  this 
time  not  merely  between  conflicting  sections  of 
one  country, 

But  war  on  a  global  scale, — war  from  the  frozen 
Aleutians  to  the  Tunisian  plains; 

War  on  the  Russian  Steppes,  and  in  the  Solomon 
Isles; 

War  in  the  jungles  of  Burma,  and  near  the  ancient 
land  of  the  Pharaohs  j 

War  in  England  and  France  and  Poland  and  Holland, 
in  Norway  and  Belgium  and  Greece; 

War  in  Abyssinia  and  Crete,  and  the  far  islands  of  the 
Seven  Seas; 

War  in  China,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  Alaska; — 

War  in  the  skies,  and  war  on  the  land,  and  war  on  the 
water,  and  war  down  in  the  ocean's  far  depths? 

War  against  soldiers  in  arms,  and  war  against  un- 
armed men  and  women  and  little  children; 

War  by  fire  and  flame,  by  bomb  and  bullet,  by  stealth 
and  sabotage; 

Global  war  wherein  the  issue  lies  between  those  who 
fain  would  put  out  the  lights  all  over  the  world, 

And  in  the  ensuing  darkness  enslave  free  men,  de- 
bauch and  desecrate  them; 

And  on  the  other  side  between  those  who  look  on 
Liberty  as  a  thing  more  precious  than  any  diadem 

Of  tyrant's  power  or  despot's  gilded  glory. 
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Despotism  versus  democracy — that  is  the  issue  in 
this  global  war. 

That  is  the  crisis  of  this  new  day,  upon  whose  outcome 

Hinges  the  sacred  freedom  of  mankind  everywhere. 

The  terrible  power  of  German  arms — ten  years  in 
secret  preparation, — 

The  awful  might  of  Japanese  treachery, — both  joined 
together  in  unholy  collusion 

Have  won  insidious  conquest  over  the  vastest  empire 
of  men  and  wealth  and  political  suasion 

Ever  gained  by  ruthless  and  conscienceless  arbitra- 
ment of  force. 

This  thralldom  of  Hun  and  Jap  is  the  most  brutal, 
barbaric  combination 

Ever  to  wreak  its  savage  cruelty  on  the  human  race. 

No  words  can  describe  its  heartless  desecration  of  all 
that  is  treasured  up 

Out  of  our  sacrificial  centuries  of  Christian  civili- 
zation; 

No  imagination  can  conceive  of  the  depths  of  deg- 
radation 

To  which  men  of  all  races  will  be  subjected 

If  these  monsters  should  prevail — 

If  these  Hitlerite  hypochondriacs  and  these  toothy 
Titans  of  treachery  should  prevail — 

If  they  should  stamp  out  democracy,  and  substitute 
a  new  order  of  degeneracy  and  debauchery, 

As  a  hideous  nightmare  in  which  men  and  women  and 
children  must  cringe  and  crawl  under  the  dicta- 
tor's bestial  brutality. 
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Human  dignity  would  die  in  an  orgy  of  woe,  if  they 

should  win  this  war; 
The  sacred  fires  of  hope  would  be  extinguished  in 

every  heart  that  is  worthy  of  hope; 
The  embers  of  love  would  glow  no  longer  on  shrines 

consecrated  by  ties  of  family  and  friendship  and 

fatherland ; 
For  all  these  treasured  symbols  reminding  that  man 

is  endowed  with  a  soul  and  a  heart  and  a  spirit 
Would  be  buried  deep  in  a  holocaust   of  hate  and 

horror  and  hopelessness  and  heinousness. 

The  African  slaves,  whom  Lincoln  freed,  never  en- 
dured the  Golgotha  the  Poles  have  suffered. 

One  out  of  every  ten  have  either  been  slaughtered 
or  tortured  or  enslaved; 

Southern  slaves  never  suffered  the  terrible  agonies 
of  the  Czechs  and  the  Dutch  and  the  Yugoslavs ; 

They  never  received  from  their  Southern  masters  the 
inhuman  brutality  imposed  by  the  Japs  on  help- 
less prisoners  at  Hong  Kong  or  Bataan  or  Shang- 
hai or  Canton. 

This  is  the  new  chaos,  the  new  crisis,  grimmer  far  in 
its  implications  than  that  of  the  Civil  War, — 

A  crisis  global  in  its  immensity,  as  it  is  fathomless  in 
its  depths  of  unbelievable  devastation  and  savage 
depravity 

Which  hangs  over  a  hundred  nations  like  a  heathen 

nightmare  in  a  pagan  setting. 

*    *    ♦ 
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Only  one  man  can  save  civilization  from  the  agony 
of  this  awful  pandemonium  of  tragedy. 

Only  one  man  can  avert  this  direst  of  all  the  disasters 
that  have  ever  befallen  the  unfortunate  children 
of  men. 

That  man  has  slumbered  peacefully  in  his  quiet  tomb 

in  Springfield  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
That  man  is  Abraham  Lincoln. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  from  the  life  of  him  who 
died  a  martyr's  death 

The  elements  of  power  arise  by  which  the  despots 
may  be  conquered, 

And  every  iniquitous  force  bred  out  of  the  infamy  of 
dictatorship, 

Alien  to  the  ways  of  men  who  cherish  the  free  life 
of  democratic  states, 

May  be  stifled,  before  it  shackles  the  bodies  and  minds 

and  souls  of  every  liberty-loving  people? 
Can  a  dead  man  lead  a  battle  line,  or  wield  the  might 

of  fighting  men  on  sea,  on  land,  and  far  up  where 

the  stars 
Smile  on  their  winged  armaments? 
What  can  Lincoln  do  to  save  the  world  in  this  greater 

crisis 
Than  the  one  he  served  so  well,  three  generations  ago? 
What  he  can  do,  already  he  had  done, 
When  Booth's  brutal  bullet  struck  him  down. 
First,  he  gave  us  much  of  our  faith  and  conviction 

concerning  democracy. 
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Every  speech,  every  preachment,  every  letter,  every 
public  word  spoken  or  written  by  him 

Breathed  with  challenging  and  inspiring  force  the 
gospel  of  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

And  so  powerful  was  he  in  his  mastery  of  language, 

So  sincere  was  he  in  his  honest  conviction,  and  so  in- 
tense was  his  passion  for  popular  government, 

With  its  opportunity  for  men  of  every  class  and  creed 

To  live  toward  the  fullness  and  freedom  that  he 
thought  divinely  intended, 

That  we  today  are  his  disciples,  whether  we  know  it 
or  not, 

In  our  love  for  that  form  of  government  that  has 
given  us 

Our  inrestrained,  unshackled  chance  to  utilize  our 
respective  abilities, 

To  attain,  unhampered  by  tyranny,  our  God-given 
places  in  the  world. 

«f»  3y»  ^ 

Lord  Charnwood  has  brilliantly  interpreted  Lincoln 

to  the  British  people. 
Of  Lincoln's  capacity  to  express  himself,  this  master 

analyst  of  Lincoln  tells  his  English  countrymen: 
"Passages  abound  in  these  speeches  which  to  almost 

any  literate  taste 
Are  arresting  for  the  simple  beauty  of  their  English, 
A  beauty  characteristic  of  one  who  had  learned  to 

reason  with  Euclid 
And  learned  to  feel  and  speak  with  the  authors  of 

the  Bible." 
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Also,   says   the   great    British    scholar   of   Lincoln's 
powers  of  exposition: 

"In  expressing  the  result  of  thought  so  far  deeper 

than  that  of  most  men, 
He  achieved  a  clearness  of  expression  which  very  few 

writers, 
And  those  among  the  greatest,  have  excelled." 
The  value  of  this  power  of  expression  is  appraised  by 

Lord  Charnwood  in  these  significant  words: 
"But  if,  in  comparison  with  the  acknowledged  master- 
pieces of  our  prose,  we  rank  many  passages  in 

these  speeches  very  high — 
And  in  fact  the  men  who  have  appreciated  them  most 

highly  have  been  fastidious  scholars — 
We  have  not  yet  half  measured  Lincoln's  effort  and 

performance. 
If  upon  his  sudden  elevation  shortly  afterwards, 
Lincoln  was,  in  a  sense,  an  obscure  man  raised  up  by 

chance, 
He  was  nevertheless  a  man  who  had  accomplished  a 

heroic  labor." 


That  "heroic  labor"  of  which  Lord  Charnwood  speaks 

Is  one  of  the  two  important  contributions  made  by 
Lincoln  to  the  solution  of  today's  supreme  crisis. 

It  was  the  labor  of  inspiring  faith  in  popular  govern- 
ment,— 

The  labor  of  imbuing  men's  minds  with  belief  in  the 
tenets  of  democracy. 
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It  was  the  labor  of  attuning  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  America 

To  true  appreciation  of  the  value  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  the  labor  of  proclaiming  a  gospel  of  freedom 
under  law, 

Of  constitutional  rights,  secured  by  the  unified  might 
of  the  nation, 

So  that  the  old  fires  of  democracy  kindled  by  Jeffer- 
son and  the  founding  Fathers 

Burned  anew  in  the  hearts  of  Americans,  only  because 

Lincoln  rekindled  those  sacred  fires. 

*     ♦     ♦ 

Free  men  do  not  fight  wars  unless  they  be  fortified 
by  faith  in  the  issues  for  which  they  fight; 

They  do  not  offer  their  lives  unless  they  believe  pro- 
foundly in  principles  at  stake, 

And  they  cannot  believe  in  principles  they  do  not  com- 
prehend. 

Lincoln  made  America  conscious  of  the  majesty  and 
greatness  of  a  people's  government. 

He  made  the  masses  understand  the  indispensable 
gospel  of  the  democratic  principle  as  applied  to 
their  daily  lives  and  their  ultimate  hopes  of  sur- 
vival. 

The  dramatic  episodes  of  his  life  added  to  the  mys- 
terious power  of  his  proclamations; 

The  strange  and  startling  contrasts  in  his  unique 
career, 

Gave  color  and  deeper  meaning  to  his  utterances. 
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Then,  too,  the  years  that  have  passed  since  his  life, 
so  tragically,  was  ended, 

Have  served  to  impress,  with  the  measured  cumula- 
tive of  time  and  of  historic  perspective, 

Three  new  generations  with  these  truths  he  pro- 
claimed to  his  contemporaries. 

As  his  fame  was  enhanced,  as  his  wisdom  was  vin- 
dicated, the  prestige  of  his  immortality 

Gave  ever-increasing  force  to  his  inspired  proclama- 
tions of  democratic  philosophy; 

So  that  today,  in  a  moral  contest  between  dictator- 
ship and  democracy, 

America  finds  her  millions  clothed  in  the  armor  of 
faith  in  popular  government, — 

Armed  with  that  sublime  moral  conviction  without 
which  free  men  would  refuse  to  do  battle  in  any 
cause. 

Theirs  is  the  faith  which  Lincoln,  like  an  ancient 
prophet,  imbued  and  inspired. 


It  was  he  who  gave  us  the  bolstering  conviction  that 

Freedom  is  dearer  than  life, — 
That  that  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 

for  the  people, 
Shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
Subtract  that  living  concept  of  popular  government 

which  he  inspired, 
And  we  shudder  to  think  how  barren  our  souls  would 

be, — 
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How  pallid  our  ardor,  how  reluctant  our  zeal  to  live 
or  fight  for  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Surely  one  of  the  impelling  forces  that  is  helping  us 
to  win  this  war — 

A  force  mightier  than  battlements  and  navies  and 
armies — 

Is  the  spiritual  force  and  faith  bred  in  us  by  the  pro- 
found but  simple  preachments  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Inspired  of  God,  Lincoln  gave  us  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic faith. 

With  that  faith  we  are  solving  this  crisis  and  winning 
this  war ! 

Without  that  faith  which  Lincoln  planted  deep  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  us, 

We  would  not  boldly  brave  the  tyrants'  power,  by 
offering  up  our  lives  to  save  a  democratic  philoso- 
phy not  deeply  ingrained  into  our  innermost  souls. 


The  second  contribution  to  the  solving  of  our  present 

crisis  is  not  so  simple  to  define; 
Yet  without  that  contribution  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

the  Axis  powers  already  would  have  won  this  war, 
And  bestial  bondage  throughout  long  centuries  would 

have  been  the  tragic  lot  of  free  men  everywhere. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  war  between  the  States  to 

understand  this  priceless  contribution  to  the  con- 

temperary  supremacy  of  our  civilization. 
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Lincoln  preserved  our  Union.    He  won  the  Civil  War. 

He  stamped  out  Secession.    He  freed  the  slaves. 
No  other  leader  could  have  done  these  vital  things. 
Douglas  could  not,  for  his  theory  was  not  in  accord 

with  all  these  achievements. 

His  leadership  was  too  partisan,  too  smeared  with  the 
smirk  of  the  politician, 

Too  closely  bordering  on  the  technique  of  the  dema- 
gogue, 

Ever  to  inspire  that  faith  which  alone  is  the  offspring 
of  conviction. 

Men  would  not  have  gone  through  the  hellfire  of 
disaster  and  war  behind  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

For  he  was  devoid  of  the  granite  foundations  on 

which  repose  ageless  convictions. 
Seward  could  not  have  solved  the  crisis  of  the  sixties, 
For  Seward  was  born  tcr  be  a  second  man,  never  a 

first-rate  leader. 
His  judgment  was  too  erratic,  his  sense  of  popular 

psychology  too  urban  and  restricted 
To  make  those  master  moves,  to  give  those  intuitive 

touches,   with  proper  and  unpredictably   subtle 

timing, 
To  catch  the  imagination,  and  arouse  the  latent  loyal- 
ty of  the  populace. 
McClellan  could  not  have  won  the  war,  whether  on 

the  battlefield  or  in  the  statesman's  seat  of  power. 
He  was  timid   in  thought  and   action  at  times  of 

national  disaster, 
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When  events  required  bold  planning  and  the  risky 

business  of  still  more  audacious  execution. 
What  leader  besides  Lincoln  could  have  steered  the 

Republic 
Unveeringly  to  victory,  uncompromisingly  to  unity, 

unfalteringly  to  the  freeing  of  millions  of  bonded 

slaves? 
The  crisis  always  raises  up  the  man,  and  Lincoln  was 

the  only  man  who  could  have  solved  the  grave 

and  fateful  crisis  that  faced  his  country  from 

1860  to  1865. 
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XVII 

LET  US  SUPPOSE  that  the  momentous  feat  had  not 
been  performed  by  the  magic  statesmanship  of 

Abraham  Lincoln; 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Union  had  lost  the  war — 
that  the  South  had  won. 

What  would  have  been  the  results  of  that  Union 
defeat? 

Foremost  among  the  ensuing  disasters  would  have 
been  a  breakup  of  the  Federal  Republic. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  that  dissolution  there  would 
have  remained  two  nations,  instead  of  one. 

These  two  nations  would  have  been  seated  side  by 
side,  churning  up  interstate  animosities, 

Reviling  each  other,  displaying  selfish  and  dangerous 
national  rivalries, — 

Each  retarding  the  other  —  a  pair  of  national  Kil- 
kenny cats ! 

For  a  full  half -century  after  the  war  there  was  truly 
too  much  of  this  violent  hatred,  even  with  Union 
to  submerge  it. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  how  far  this  destructive  sub- 
terranean horror  might  have  gone, 

Were  the  two  nations  set  in  juxtaposition  for  its  un- 
bridled diffusion. 

Again,  in  time,  the  philosphy  of  Secession  would 
inevitably  have  reared  its  ugly  head 

To  destroy  still  further  whatever  unity  survived  the 
war. 
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For  a  Confederate  victory  would  have  established  by 
force  the  right  of  the  States  to  secede. 

Follow  the  logic  of  this  fateful  philosophy  through 
to  its  probable  denouement. 

Forgetting  whatever  valid  legal  or  constitutional 
arguments  underlay  the  theory  of  Secession, 

It  stands  to  simple  reason  that  if  the  Southern  States 
had  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  they  could 
actually  secede  from  the  Union, — 

That  they  could  fight  and  win  a  war  to  permit  them 
to  implement  and  maintain  their  Secession, — 

Then  each  State  in  the  Confederacy  would  have  felt 
that  it  had  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Confed- 
eracy, 

Even  as  it  had  disjoined  its  sovereignty  from  the 

Union. 
Amidst  the  inevitable  bickerings  and  jealousies  cer- 
tain to  arise  among  these  several  Confederate 

commonwealths, 
There  must  surely  have  been  many  a  dissolution  of 

bonds  on  the  part  of  Southern  States  from  their 

abortive  Confederacy, 
Which  possessed  neither  the  potential   strength  of 

collaboration  the  Union  had  gained  in  a  century 

of  historic  cohesion, 
Nor  the  temperate  balance  of  sane  leadership,  nor  the 

undergirding  of  non-secessionist  philosophy. 
It  is  of  course  one  of  those  historic  speculations  as 

to  what  would  have  been  the  dissensions; 
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What  the  eternal  rifts  and  schisms  on  the  part  of  a 
victorious  South, 

That  would  have  caused  state  after  state  to  withdraw, 
in  the  course  of  the  turbulent  years  ahead,  from 
the  Confederacy  itself, 

Thus  to  set  up  small,  weak,  independent  nations, — 

A  sort  of  replica  of  the  minuscule  nations  of  Central 
America, — 

A  sort  of  American  pattern  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  and  Belgium  and  the  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg — 

Too  weak  to  defend  themselves,  too  small  to  impress 
the  world  with  respect  for  their  national  sov- 
ereignty,— 

A  group  of  weakling  nations,  divided,  disintegrating, 
deterring  the  unified  progress  of  mankind. 


* 


But  if  the  South  had  succeeded  in  permanently  de- 
taching her  states  from  the  Federal  Union, 

Then,  too,  states  of  the  North  might  have  seceded 
from  a  Union  debilitated  by  defeat,  decimated  by 
war,  and  humiliated  in  national  honor  and  pres- 
tige by  a  Confederate  triumph. 

Then,  when  the  hapless  orgy  of  disintegration  had 
run  its  unbridled  course, 

What  a  pathetic  group  of  weak  and  discordant  small 
countries 

Would  have  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World, 
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In  place  of  the  powerful  Nation   designed  by  the 
Founding  Fathers. 


* 


By  preserving  the  Union,  Lincoln  nullified  this  prob- 
able debacle. 

The  results  of  that  Federal  Unity  which  he  alone 
could,  and  did  vouchsafe  to  civilization, 

Present  a  spectacle  of  human  progress  of  which  the 
most  inspired  imagination  of  his  generation  could 
not  have  had  the  remotest  prophetic  conception. 

Bound  together  again  in  one  common  country,  the 
wheels  of  industry  began  to  hum  and  the  swords 
of  war  were  truly  turned  into  plowshares; 

Empire-builders,  feeling  the  Nation  secure,  girded 
the  continent  with  railroads; 

Ships  bearing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  carried  our  com- 
merce across  the  oceans  of  the  world, — 

America  became  the  Tyre  and  Sidon  of  these  modern 
times. 

American  science  gave  its  mystic  touch  to  the  momen- 
tum of  business  enterprise, 

As  here  and  there  a  Yankee  genius  lighted  up  an 
astonished  world  by  the  mere  pressing  of  a  button ; 

Made  machines  that  talked,  and  other  machines  that 
sped  across  the  land,  vying  with  the  faithful  horse, 
•     but  outdistancing  his  plodding  course; 

And  still  more  magic  ones  that  daringly  competed  with 
the  birds  for  conquest  of  the  heavens. 

The  age  that  Lincoln  made  possible  by  unifying  the 
country 
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Is  the  golden  age  of  enterprise 

Compared  with  which  all  other  ages  seem  insignifi- 
cant. 

He  made  it  possible  for  America  to  create  her  in- 
dustrial and  commerical  empire. 

He  enabled  America  to  amass  a  reservoir  of  wealth 
that  is  incomputable  in  its  immensity. 

He  enabled  America  to  scratch  the  surface  of  her 
God-given  resources, 

And  build  the  structure  of  material  power 

On  the  firm  foundation  of  her  national  cohesion  and 
inspired  faith  in  her  institutions. 

All  this  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  land  been 
riven  into  a  miltitude  of  divided  states? 

Had  men  been  shackled  by  a  feeling  of  governmental 
insecurity; 

Had  the  genius  for  peaceful  and  constructive  enter- 
prise 

Been  diverted  to  the  useless  distractions  that  small 
rival  nations, 

Side  by  side,  would  have  contrived  to  nurture. 

Lincoln,  in  saving  the  Union,  saved  the  initiative  of 
the  American  for  the  building  of  his  civilization ; 

He  saved  the  dynamics  of  his  countrymen  for  creat- 
ing the  strength  and  power  of  America. 

The  miracle  that  is  our  common  country  is  the  fruit 
of  that  Unity  he  preserved  as  our  heritage. 
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XVIII 

SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  after  Lincoln's  work 
seemed  finished, 

The  blitzkrieg  broke  upon  the  peaceful  nations  of 
Europe. 

It  descended  in  the  wake  of  its  master's  broken 
promises. 

Czechoslovakia  felt  its  impact,  and  her  temporary 
downfall  followed. 

That  brave  little  nation  was  the  victim  of  Hitler  and 
the  Munich  betrayal. 

The  blitz  then  mutilated  proud  Poland,  and  left  her 
bleeding  and  dying  amidst  the  smoke  and  ashes 
of  her  desolation. 

The  kaleidoscope  of  this  new  and  modern  scourge 
then  unfolded  in  country  after  country 

As  a  modern  Attila,  with  lightning-like  speed,  dev- 
astated and  subdued  in  rapid  succession  one  peace- 
ful nation  after  another — 

Norway  and  Denmark  and  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece,  and  finally  proud  and 
powerful  France. 

And  when,  at  Dunkirk,  the  complete  debacle  of  the 
English  armies  necessitated  precipitate  evacua- 
tion, 

It  seemed  as  though  Lord  Grey's  lights  had  truly 
gone  out, — 

All  over  the  world  this  time. 

Britain  was  bombed  and  blasted  and  the  threat  of 
invasion  hung  over  her  like  a  sentence  of  doom. 
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Then  came  the  attack  on  Russia  and  the  mad  march 
toward  Moscow. 

As  once  another  conqueror  had  driven  his  armies 
toward  Moscow, 

And  then  Pearl  Harbor!  Under  the  shield  of  hypo- 
critical negotiations  for  peace, 

We  became  victims,  too,  of  the  demoniacal  might  of 
aggression; 

Japan  all  too  quickly  conquered  a  far-flung  empire  of 
riches  and  strategic  locations. 

v  *F  ^* 

The  sum  total  of  this  momentous  tide  of  war  and 
destruction 

Was  the  appalling  realization  that  civilization  was 
in  danger  of  complete  annihilation. 

No  black  chaos  ever  so  darkly  seemed  to  engulf  man- 
kind ; 

No  such  brutal  menace  had  ever  before  so  direly 
threatened  to  snuff  out  the  lights  of  humanity. 

With  France  on  her  knees  and  Britain  bleeding  and 
broken, 

And  the  wreckage  of  small  nations  strewn  about 
wherever  the  blitz  had  gone; 

With  Russia  heroically  striving  to  hold  back  the  tor- 
rent unaided, — 

The  time  had  come  to  do  something  about  the  preser- 
vation of  this  cherished  thing  called  civilization, 

Rather  than  turn  it  back  into  a  grimmer  nightmare 
than  the  Dark  Ages. 

*    *    * 
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It  was  then  that  America   became  the   arsenal  of 

democracy. 
It  was  then  that  the  industrial  might  of  America 

began  turning  out  the  instruments  of  battle. 
It  was  then  that  American  wealth,  stored  up  during 

three  generations  following  the  Civil  War, 
Began  its  outpouring  in  streams  computed  in  billions- 
All  to  save  the  heritage  of  our  American  ideals,  ^ 
American  institutions,  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
And  to  save  mankind  from  a  bondage  more  horrible 

than  death. 


* 


Who  made  possible  our  arsenal  of  democracy? 
Who  made  possible  our  enormous  accumulation  of 

wealth? 
Who  gave  us  our  unity  and  solidarity,  by  which  our 

strength  was  garnered? 
Who  laid  the  foundation  for  our  power  as  a  nation, 

for  our  faith  as  a  people? 
For  our  supreme  will  to  fight  for  ideals  and  to  yield 

up  all  to  our  country? 
Take  away  Lincoln's  gifts  to  the  America  of  his  and 

all  future  generations, 
And  where  would  we  stand  today  in  the  face  of  the 

world's  mad  aggressors? 
The  crisis  of  the  Civil  War,  which  Lincoln  solved  for 

his  country, 
Was  only  a  prelude  to  the  more  menacing  one  that 

we  face  today. 
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But  in  solving  that  crisis,  he  gave  us  the  means  by 
which  this  crisis,  too,  will  be  solved; 

The  means,  without  which,  this  crisis  could  never  be 
solved. 


*     *     * 


He  gave  us  our  faith  in  popular  government. 

He  gave  us  a  united  country  and,  by  so  doing,  enabled 

us  to  build  up  during  three  generations 
The  industrial  power  and  material  wealth  with  which 

to  solve  this  crisis  and  win  this  war. 

Without  the  work  he  did,  without  the  results  he  at- 
tained, 

What  would  be  our  position  today? 

We  would  not  have  the  deep-grained  faith  in  popular 
government  that  animates  our  effort; 

We  would  not  have  one  compact  Nation,  with  the  com- 
posite strength  which  unity  enabled  it  to  consoli- 
date; 

We  would  not  have  an  industrial  empire  capable  of 
becoming  an  arsenal  of  democracy; 

We  would  not  have  harmonious  zeal  to  free  the  world 
from  bondage, 

Nor  the  example  of  his  greatness  to  inspire  us  with 
the  pride  in  the  country  that  gave  him  to  mankind. 

He  freed  the  slaves  —  and  now  he  unshackles  the 
chains  from  millions  who  would  otherwise  die  in 
bondage. 
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He  saved  the  Union  —  now  he  will  save  the  United 
Nations ! 

For  millions  of  earnest  men  are  wielding  the  weapons 
his  statemanship  made  possible, 

For  they  are  the  product  of  factories  built  because 
he  gave  us  national  security, — 

Because  he  made  possible  the  flowering  of  free  enter- 
prise, backed  up  by  national  security; 

Because  he  laid  the  basic  foundation  of  popular  gov- 
ernment and  impregnable  Union 

On  which  the  structure  of  our  wealth  was  reared, 

And  without  which  we  could  not  subdue  the  Axis 
powers  that  would  destroy  our  freedom. 


* 


It  is  for  us  to  use  the  tools  made  possible  by  his  vision 
and  high  purpose. 

We  must  keep  ever  alive  within  our  breasts  his  con- 
cept of  democracy, 

And  use  its  inspiration  and  conviction  to  preserve 
our  common  country  and  our  way  of  life. 

We  must  use  the  wealth,  the  armaments,  the  power, 
vouchsafed  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union, 

To  put  down  every  mailed  marauder  who  would  im- 
peril the  onward  march  of  the  human  race  to  its 
God-given  destiny. 

And  as  we  win  this  war  and  save  this  age,  and  other 
ages  yet  to  follow, 
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Let  us  remember  to  gauge  his  greatness  by  a  more 

imposing  standard 
Than  that  of  having  solved  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War. 
Transcendent  as  that  was,  a  greater  accolade  of  glory 

is  his  due, 
Because  he  made  it  possible  for  us,  today,  to  triumph 

over  the  greatest  crisis  that  has  ever  menaced 

the  fate  of  mankind. 
"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages,"  —  soon,  the  ages  will 

belong  to  him ! 
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When  storms  arise,  the  crisis  always  raises  up  the  man. 

The  hurricane  will  ever  breed  the  wielder  of  a  wand 

To  tone  the  elements  to  sublimity  and  calm* 

Whoever  says  a  storm  cannot  subside, 

Or  man  can  never  walk,  as  Christ,  upon  the  waves, 

Knows  not  those  undertones  of  destiny 

Which  men  like  Lincoln  brought  beneath  their  sway. 

All  nations  and  all  tribes  of  men  have  crises* 

The  disposal  of  themselves  and  of  the  priceless  things 
they  cherish 

Are  now  and  then  put  to  the  buffeting  of  unruly  seas; 

But  as  the  crescendo  of  a  crisis  grows, 

Like  a  tidal  wave  upon  a  placid  ocean, 

Somewhere,  somehow,  a  sailor  brings  his  shaken  ship 
to  port; 

The  tumult  dies,  the  perilous  waves  go  down, 

Obeying  a  captain  who  calls  his  shipmates  to  the  deck, 

To  conquer  a  tempest* 

THE  END 
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The  reader  will  please  pardon 
several  typographical  errors  that 
inadvertently  occur  in  this  book. 


